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American Management Abroad 
GrorcE D. Bryson® 


(This book is a practical operating guide for executives in over- 
seas units. A philosophy of management provides the framework for 
the book but most of the space is devoted to a myriad of specific 
cases which the operating manager can relate directly to his own 
work problems. The author draws on his own extensive experience 
as an international executive and he writes in an easy readable style. 
The book covers the main areas of overseas managerial responsbility 
—profit planning, financial management, market planning, advertis- 
ing, production, organization and getting along with headquarters. 
The following extract gives the flavor of the book. Ed.) 


Maintaining the Confidence of Headquarters Management 


There is no more sensitive area between a foreign manager and 
his headquarters than profit planning and budget controls. Here, he 
can built his management's confidence in himself and his operation, 
or he can undermine that confidence. 


To create a sympathetic understanding with his management, 
the overseas executive should never fail to explain any significant 
deviation in figures which could be misunderstood back home. If the 
percentage of administrative expense runs higher in relation to the 
volume of business than is customary with his firm, he must make it 
clear why this is so and spell out the details of these expenditures. 
He must not take it for granted that management will understand 
these differences without having them explained. The manager should 
not feel that he is sacrificing any personal dignity when he explains 
anything in his financial picture which can be misunderstood at head- 
quarters. It is “the little foxes that spoil the vines”, and a foreign 
manager should never withhold even the most trivial explanation 
if it will help to make his situation clearer. 


St. Paul admonishes us to “abstain from all appearances of evil.” 
By the same token, the foreign manager who pays attention to the 
appearances—unimportant as they may seem—as well as to the sub- 


*Consultant and former vice president, General Foods Corporation. Extracted 
by permission from American Management Abroad. Approximately 240 p. To 
be published by Harper Brothers, New York, later this year. 
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stance of profit planning and budget controls will find his rela- 
tions with headquarter; on a sound footing. For example. 


One manager of a foreign operation had his controller prepare 
a special set of tabulations of all the most important financial con- 
trols for the business and place them under lock and key in the 
center drawer of the manager's desk the night before the president 
of the company was expected from New York. When the chief execu- 
tive was in conference with him the following week, he was able 
to demonstrate both his awareness of the importance of the controls 
and the way he kept his finger on everything by taking his keys from 
his pocket, unlocking the drawer and pulling out the tabulation 
needed to answer the president's inquiries about the financial prog- 
ress of the business. This little bit of showmanship was helpful and 
entirely honest. The manager could not have done it convincingly 
if he had not been familiar with the facts of the business; but famil- 
iarity alone was not enough. He had to show the president that he 
was conversant with those facts and demonstrate his interest in 
them. True, he did not keep the tabulations in that center drawer 
regularly, and this part of the scheme was for show. But without the 
benefits of constant, continuing contact enjoyed by the domestic 
manager, the overseas executive has to devise ways of making points 
like these to the home office. 


Appearance, of course, is no substitute for the fact of good finan- 
cial control. I knew one manager who believed that the best show- 
manship was always to exceed his budgeted sales and profits. To 
do so he handicapped his own operation in terms of the funds 
available to develop the business. When the management realized 
that he always exceeded his budgets they started counting on him 
to do so. Soon they realized that he was not doing a sound job of 
business building, They discovered that, frequently, finding himself 
falling behind at the end of the fiscal year, he would arbitrarily cut 
out all expenditures for promotion during the last quarter in order 
to be sure of showing a good profit picture. But this action was 
bound to be reflected in lower sales during the first part of the fol- 
lowing year and ultimately caused the next year’s profits to suffer. 
The man is no longer with that company. 


Maintaining the confidence of the headquarters management, 
then, depends primarily on sound budgeting and _ profit-planning 
procedures. But the wise overseas executive is careful to put his 
best foot forward, to make a conscious effort to develop the con- 
fidence upon which so much of his success depends. 
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Policies and Practices of U.S. 
Subsidiaries in Canada 


Joun LinDEMAN® AND DONALD ARMSTRONG*®® 


The main body of this study deals with six major aspects of 
U. S. subsidiary behavior in Canada which are most frequently the 
subject of Canadian criticism: 


(1) Most U. S. subsidiary companies in Canada are wholly 
owned by the U. S. parent. Demands have been made that their 
stock be offered to the Canadian public. Some critics say that 100% 
ownership by the U. S. parent gives the average Canadian investor 
much less opportunity to invest in growth shares than the U. S. 
investor has at home. Moreover, there are clear-cut tax disadvantages 
for Canadians investing in the parent company such as loss of a 
dividend tax credit available to Canadian taxpayers only on dividends 
from Canadian companies. The most usual argument against issu- 
ance of equity shares is that the existence of a Canadian minority 
interest would tend to separate the subsidiary from the parent, to the 
detriment of the subsidiary’s welfare. Another inhibition is that 
parental influence over the Canadian operation might be construed, 
under U. S. antitrust law, to be a conspiracy in restraint of trade if 
there is substantial outside ownership of the subsidiary. 


(2) A complaint commonly heard is that U. S. subsidiaries 
reserve the better jobs and the policy making positions for Ameri- 
cans, The inescapable conclusion from this survey is that there is 
no pattern of discrimination. In fact, a number of interviewees 
expressed the opinion that Canadianization sometimes deprives the 
company of the services of highly competent non-Canadians. 


(3) As a rule, wholly owned Canadian subsidiaries do not 
publish their financial statement. The chief reason for this widely 
criticized practice is simple: Canadian law does not require it. 


(4) Perhaps the most frequently heard complaint about com- 
mercial policy is that foreign control discourages exports. But it 
would be unrealistic to attribute this failure to foreign ownership. 
Most secondary manufactures in Canada fall into three groups, each 


*Partner, International Economics Consultants, Inc. 

**Professor, McGill University. Summarized by permission from Policies and 
Practices of United States Subsidiaries in Canada. (Washington, D. C.: 
National Planning Association, 1961) 82 p. 
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of which precludes the possibility of exports on a large scale: highly 
market-oriented goods, high cost products protected by tariffs, and 
goods which meet formidable tariff barriers abroad. 

(5) Some Canadians have been dissatisfied with the amount of 
research done by subsidiaries. But it is apparent that in recent 
years, research expenditures by Canadian industry—whether or not 
U. S. owned—have been rising. 

(6) It is often said that U. S. subsidiaries do not carry their 
full responsibility in philanthropic affairs. Our evidence on this point 
is not conclusive, but it is clear that some complaints might be 
reduced by company practices such as exercising budget control 
without requiring home office clearance of details and bringing pres- 
sure to bear on the poor actors in the interest of minimizing ill will 
toward the entire U. S. business community. 

During the interviews a fairly large number of U. S. controlled 
companies were characterized as being “good” corporate citizens in 
Canada or “poor” ones. More of the “good” firms had equity stock 
participation (and, perhaps for this reason, more of them published 
financial data). More of them had a preponderance of Canadian 
officers and Canadian outside directors. On the whole they engaged 
in more research in Canada than the others. On the other hand, a 
number of the “good” firms failed to meet the Canadian standards. 
And, some of the firms which were classified as “poor” performers 
ranked high in the same respects as the “good” firms. It was the 
experience of the staff that the firms with good reputations took 
particular pains to publicize their good points. The others did not. 

Four principal conclusions can be drawn from the results of 
this study: First, there is often inadequate awareness by business- 
men of the intensity of Canadian nationalism. Second, U. S. com- 
panies operating in Canada sometimes are under economic and legal 
pressure to act in ways that are less than ideal from the Canadian 
point of view. Third, a number of Canadians have pointed out that 
Canadian-American relations are needlessly worsened by unthought- 
ful criticism by some Canadians—including some in high places— 
often involving sweeping generalizations based on the alleged actions 
of a few companies. Fourth, and most important, the problem of 
Canadian-American relations as affected by U. S. subsidiary policies 
and practices is indeed a serious one. The responsibility for dealing 
with it has to be shared by both Americans and Canadians. There 
are many Canadians who believe that if it is not resolved satisfac- 
torily, the reaction in Canada may be legislation which will be in- 
jurious to U. S. business in Canada, as well as the Canadian economy 
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International Business Intelligence 


Joun J. Beavvors® 


Because intelligence is so vital to the international enterprise, 
its collection and interpretation must be systematically planned 
rather than left to chance. Every international intelligence service 
should provide two kinds of information: general background studies, 
and reports on current developments. 


General background studies should cover: (1) economic intelli- 
gence including a general picture of a country’s economy, emphasiz- 
ing its major strengths and weaknesses; an analysis of its investment 
climate; and an analysis of the main factors affecting business opera- 
tion and (2) political and social intelligence covering the local polit- 
ical and social climate; the government’s policies; and the adminis- 
trative structure of the country. 


Background information would be misleading if it were not 
brought up to date regularly. In a dynamic world new trends can 
rapidly modify investment or business climates. 


Current reports cannot reasonably cover every economic and 
political development abroad. The cost of providing such service 
would be excessive. Furthermore, much of the speed with which 
current developments must be brought to management's attention 
would be lost and corrective decisions might come too late. Thus, in 
determining the scope of such reports their true significance to 
corporate activity must be the measure. This is a decision in which 
individual judgment must be exercised. In fact, it raises the basic 
question of how to organize for effective intelligence. 


The intelligence function must be centrally coordinated. This 
can be done in many different ways. In some large international 
companies, the intelligence function is centralized in an economics 
department. In smaller concerns intelligence is under the supervision 
of the administrative manager. Whatever the solution adopted, the 
basic functions of the intelligence coordinator remain the same. He 
should be responsible for: (1) Planning the collection of information 
and ensuring that it is accurate and significant to the company’s busi- 
ness. (2) Deciding on the choice of intelligence sources. (e.g. to rely 
on overseas managers or to use outside agents.) (3) Testing the 
*Associate, McKinsey & Company. Summarized by permission from California 


Management Review, Winter, 1961. Copyright by Regents of the University of 
California. 
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validity and credibility of information when necessary. (4) Supervis- 
ing the interpretation of the information received in the light of the 
corporate objectives and policies. (5) Preparing and supervising the 
circulation of information throughout the corporate headquarters and 
the overseas operations as needed. 


In addition to the intelligence coordinator, international com- 
panies require executives with a new kind of skill and their need 
is reflected in the development of a new type of executive, the 
“executive diplomat.” The basic responsibility of these executives is 
twofold. On the one hand, they are responsible for establishing and 
maintaining close relationships with local governments and other 
influential groups. On the other hand, they must keep corporate 
headquarters informed of all economic and political developments 
of any significance. 


They are essential because they can obtain for corporate man- 
agement information that will either not be made public or, if it is, 
will be known too late for action. With such information corporate 
strategies can be quickly adjusted to current developments, thus 
giving the company a significent competitive advantage. 


Many companies find it necessary to supplement their own in- 
telligence service with the services of outside agents. In many cases 
rush, one-time projects can be better and more economically handled 
by an outside agent. In addition, many outside agencies will provide 
a continuous service of current intelligence reports. 


However, the large number of international-intelligence agen- 
cies in existence as well as the absolute necessity of obtaining sound 
intelligence, underscores the importance of selecting the “right” 
agent. Here are a few questions to ask before making this selection. 
(1) Does this intelligence agency have its own network of agents 
in major foreign countries? (2) How long has this agency been 
operating in this field? (3) Does this agency have an American 
business outlvok? Of primary importance is the ability of the intelli- 
gence agent to understand the basic problems of the American-based 
international enterprise. (4) Has this agency had previous experi- 
ence with our type of problem? (5) What are the standards of serv- 
ice provided by this agency? 


Besides specialized intelligence agencies, some companies use 
individual contacts in foreign countries. For example, university 
professors abroad are a valuable source of information, particularly 
in the field of political intelligence. 
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Foreign Base Corporations 











Tax Factors in Basing International 
Business Abroad 


WiLLuM J. Gresons® 


A base company should not be established unless it fits the 
particular needs of the U. S. parent. In many situations a branch or 
a directly controlled operating corporation may be more appropriate: 
(1) If early losses are anticipated from a new venture, it may be 
more advantageous to begin operating through a branch, whose 
losses may be deducted from the corporation’s domestic income. (2) 
The benefits of U. S. tax treaties with a number of foreign countries 
will be lost through establishment of a base company. (3) It may 
be more advantageous to conduct business in South America through 
a Western Hemisphere trade corporation which pays a U. S. tax of 
only 38% than through a base company whose dividends will be 
taxed at regular rates. (4) A U. S. parent corporation may credit for- 
eign income taxes in paying its U. S. taxes. Thus the more closely 
foreign taxes approach the U. S. rate of 52%, the less advantageous 
it becomes to use a base company. (5) Unless the base company 
engages in active business, the Treasury may ignore its corporate 
entity and tax its U. S. owner on all income received by it. 

There are several reasons why, from a tax standpoint, a U. S. 
corporation would organize a base company: 

(1) The parent will be able to withdraw profits from operations 
and accumulate them in a base company, safe from expropriation and 
future exchange controls by the country where active business is 
carried on, without the payment of a U. S. tax. Accumulated foreign 
earnings do not have to be kept on deposit in the base country, but 
*International Program in Taxation, Harvard Law School. Tax Factors in Basing 


International Business Abroad, (Cambridge, Mass.: Law School of Harvard 
University, 1957.) 177 p. 
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may be placed in banks in other countries, including the United 
States, as foreign funds. Direct loans can also be made by the base 
company to its U. S. parent, but there is considerable danger that 
such loans will be deemed to be dividends. 

(2) The corporation can transfer profits from one foreign oper- 
ating unit to another in the process of building up its capital abroad 
without being subject to a U. S. income tax on the transfer. If the 
corporation is engaged in business directly in both countries through 
operating subsidiary corporations in those countries, the doctrine of 
constructive receipt of income might be applied to lateral transfers 
of capital between them. It may be more difficult for the United 
States to tax lateral loan transfers under the constructive receipt 
theory but in practice loan transfers may be forbidden by the coun- 
tries in which the subsidiaries are located. 

(3) The parent corporation can dissolve its base company 
without disturbing the foreign operating companies controlled by 
the base company. Foreign earnings which have been accumulated 
in the base company and any appreciation in its assets can then be 
returned to the United States via the capital gains route to be taxed 
at a rate of only 25%. No credit will be allowed, however, for for- 
eign taxes paid by the base company or its subsidiaries if the accum- 
ulated earnings are thus returned to the United States. Actually, 
the corporation will receive no tax advantage by use of the capital 
gains route so long as effective income tax rates are 27% or higher 
in the countries where active operations are conducted. 

(4) The corporation can carry on its ultimate business opera- 
tions through a branch and still receive the same favorable U. S. tax 
treatment as that accorded a foreign subsidiary corporation. When 
dividends are paid, the corporation will receive the benefit of a 
deduction for all foreign income taxes paid by the foreign branch. 
No credit is allowed for foreign taxes paid by a branch operating 
directly out of a U. S. corporation since the full amount of the for- 
eign income is included in U. S. income. 

(5) If the parent corporation carries on all its export-import 
activities through a base company, income from these activities may 
be exempt from U. S. tax. This follows from the fact that a U. S. 
income tax is imposed upon a foreign corporation only if its income 
arises from sources within the United States. 

(6) The tax treaty situation between the United States and the 
base country or between the base country and the country in which 
operations are to be conducted may -be more favorable than that 
between the United States and the latter. 
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Winning Tax-Free Transfer of 
Income Producing Assets 


How can we win approval from the Internal Revenue Service 
(IRS) to transfer, tax free, our know-how, patents, trademarks and 
export activities to our foreign base subsidiary located in a profit 
sanctuary? 


Switching the export function of the parent to a foreign base 
subsidiary offers fewer headaches than transfer of patents, etc. Care 
is needed, however, to insure no U. S. tax on the switch. The sub- 
sidiary is free to make arrangements with new distributors, agents 
and buyers; the problem lies in what to do with existing arrange- 
ments. In general, companies have found that, where no contract 
exists and either party is free to terminate the arrangement, it can 
be successfully argued that the arrangements have no real, taxable 
value. This means the subsidiary can start buying from the parent 
and selling to such distributors without incurring U. S. tax. 


Even when a contract exists this may be possible, depending on 
what the contract states. If both parties can terminate it within about 
30 days or if one or the other can do so, its taxable value can be 
considered small or nil. There may be other clauses reducing or 
destroying the contract’s intrinsic value. Where such clauses are not 
present and the contract is rock-bound with several years or more 
to run, U. S. taxation is probable if the subsidiary takes over. 


Transfer of know-how, patents and trademarks is much more 
complicated. Companies have found three main avenues of approach 
to IRS on this subject. One makes use of the Service's readiness to 
grant tax-free transfer under Section 367 of the U. S. Tax Code to 
foreign operating subsidiaries. Thus IRS has given favorable con- 
sideration to ruling requests where the parent gives an exclusive 
license to its foreign base company to “manufacture, use, and sell,” 
on the basis of patents, know-how, etc. In turn the base company, 
lacking the facilities necessary to manufacture, but possessing tech- 
nical, administrative, selling and financial facilities, then licenses 
subcontractors, receives the resulting products and sells them. But 
where the base company is simply an intermediary licensing agent 


Extracted by permission from Profit Sanctuaries & How They Are Used, (New 
York: Business International, 1960). 54 p. 
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(especially where it is licensing third, unrelated companies) IRS 
will question whether there is a good business reason for its existence 
(and for transfers to it) and ask why the parent could not itself 


capitalize on these patents, know-how and trademarks by licensing 
them directly. 


As the second avenue of approach, some companies have argued 
that, in the absence of a foreign base subsidiary competent to 
exploit the know-how, patents and trademarks, no use would be 
made of them abroad at all, since the parent lacks knowledge of 
foreign markets, the necessary staff, and the like. The crux of this 
argument is that there could be no loss to the U. S. treasury from 
transfer of assets, since without such transfer the assets would not 
give rise to foreign income. By allowing the transfer IRS puts itself 
in position eventually to receive tax revenues (via the subsidiary’s 
dividends) it would not otherwise enjoy. In three instances known 
to BI, this argument has yielded a favorable IRS ruling. 


A third important route was developed by a firm several years 
ago which gave its Swiss subsidiary a nonexclusive license to use 
(and sub-license) a set of patents. The parent itself retained owner- 
ship of the patents and the right to license others to use them. The 
transaction, since it did not involve an exclusive license, was not a 
property transfer, and thus was not taxable. Another company very 
recently won a favorable ruling on a non-exclusive license to its 
foreign base subsidiary. Its application did not mention any rates, 
never touched on monies to be returned to the U. S., never referred 
to any contracts, and never mentioned patents but only “rights”. 
The parent, of course, did not receive any stock in return. 


There is a danger in using this method because, when auditing 
your books in later years, IRS may say that this royalty-free license 
does not pass muster as an arm’s length transaction, and may re- 
allocate income from the subsidiary to the U. S. for taxation. The 
firm in question has been audited without running into this problem, 
but it might be wise to have a relatively low royalty paid to the 
parent (nonexclusive licenses are worth less than exclusive ones). 


It is difficult to draw conclusions from favorable rulings. Even 
when two sets of similar facts are presented to IRS by two com- 
panies, only one may win a favorable ruling. The personality of 
the executive or lawyer presenting the case, how it is presented, 
how persuasively IRS’ objections are met—the influence these have 
on the outcome indicates that salesmanship is supremely important. 
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Current Problems of Foreign 
Base Companies 


THomas E, JENKs*® 


The multiplication of foreign base companies has created many 
new tax problems. At the threshold, we are confronted with the ques- 
tion: To what extent do the activities of the base company have to 
be performed outside the United States? In tax jargon, this is also 
called the “economic penetration” theory, recently introduced by 
the Government in several Western Hemisphere trade corporation 
cases. The theory seems to be that unless the activities abroad are 
sufficiently substantial to require qualification to do business or to 
incur foreign ‘tax, the corporation will be considered a mere tax 
avoidance device. There seems to be no justification either in the 
legislative history or the case law for this unique contention. Never- 
theless, the trend among the more prudent taxpayers is to transfer 
staff, physical assets, inventory, etc., abroad to the maximum possible 
extent. 


In the sales area the “lack of business substance” argument is 
being made. The government asserts that there is no commercial 
justification for retaining title to goods until delivery abroad, unless 
they are consigned to a branch or other physical depot in the foreign 
country. Hence, the adoption of normal sales procedures to effect 
sales outside the United States is classified as “tax avoidance”. Under 
this approach no export transaction can qualify as creating foreign 
source income. This is an extreme position; I think the courts are 
unlikely to accept it. 


A new set of problems based on § 367 and § 1491 of the Code 
arises in the transfer of property to a base corporation. Both sec- 
tions require a determination by the Commissioner that the transac- 
ion is not in pursuance of a plan to avoid taxes. Two criticisms have 
been voiced with respect to administration of these sections: first, 
that the Commissioner’s determinations are rarely published, so 
taxpayers do not know what policies are being applied. Second, 
there is no appeal from an adverse determination. 


One of the unsettled questions is whether § 367 applies to cap- 
ital contributions of property to a foreign base company. If stock 


*Partner, Lee, Toomey & Kent, Washington, D. C. Summarized by permission 
from The Tax Executive, Jan., 1961. 
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of the base company is issued for the property, the transaction lit- 
erally meets the definition in § 351 of a transfer to a controlled corpora- 
tion, and thus § 367 approval must be sought. But if the company 
is organized for cash, and later assets are transferred to it, neither 
§ 351 nor § 367 literally applies. The Service nevertheless insists that 
such transfers are subject to the section. There are many practitioners 
who disagree. 


Transfers of patents and other intangibles have also been con- 
troversial. The only type of transfer likely to receive approval at 
the present time is a license to a manufacturing subsidiary of rights 
no broader than the territory it serves. However, if the patents are 
sold to a foreign base company for more than a nominal considera- 
tion, or if royalties are shared with the base company by virtue of 
technical services rendered by it, the Service will concede that § 367 
is not applicable, and that questions of “arms’-length” pricing under 
§ 482 are for the consideration of the Revenue Agent on audit. 


A final current problem concerns the change of domicile of a 
foreign base company. Many such companies were originally organ- 
ized in countries now considered unsatisfactory locations. Theoret- 
ically, this horizontal movement from one country to another in- 
volves no change in U. S. tax liabilities. It is my understanding, 
however, that the Service will not approve such transfers, if the 
original company was formed or operated for what it considers tax- 
avoidance purposes, regardless of the business reasons for moving. 


A foreign base company has the burden of establishing that 
its income is derived from sources outside the United States. This 
does not offer too much difficulty when the income is from divi- 
dends, interest, royalties and personal services. Where the base com- 
pany engages in marketing the parent company’s goods, however, 
the road becomes rockier. The source of income is where title to 
the goods passes to the buyer applying a complex, confusing, often 
baffling group of commercial rules. It would serve no useful pur- 
pose to review all these areas of conflict. At last count, there were 
some 20 cases on the court dockets involving these issues for West- 
ern Hemisphere and foreign base corporations. 

In order to avoid these difficult questions, many companies 
recently have turned to the “commission” approach, under which 
the base company is paid a reasonable commission for its selling 
services in foreign areas. The Service conceded last year, in a pub- 
lished ruling, that such commissions constitute foreign source income, 
even though the situs of the sale is in the United States. 
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The “Single-Market” Concept 


in European Promotion 


JoHN Dr.LoNn* 


Is it possible to produce and control—economically and quickly 
—a multi-lingual campagin centered on a single product-image and 
to distribute this material in all of Europe simultaneously? Here are 
the highlights of a case history of Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing 
Company’s Scotchgard Moisture and Stain Repellant which poses 
the problem and indicates some solutions. 

THE PROBLEM: To produce an 8-page, 4-color booklet con- 
taining tipped-in swatches of treated and untreated fabric; to split 
a run of 130,000 booklets into five languages with seven local ad- 
dress changes; to distribute the booklets: (1) As advertising inserts 
to meet publication deadlines in various European trade publications; 
(2) To be mailed to selected lists of manufacturers and other poten- 
tial users; and (3) To be bulk-shipped to 3M offices and agents 
throughout Europe. 

THE SOLUTION: The project was centralized with the Dillon 
Agnew Office in Holland. English copy was flown to Holland for 
translation into French, Italian, German, Swedish and Danish. Com- 
pleted translations were then air-expressed to local 3M offices for 
checking. In the meantime, color-separated typeless film of the 
art, prepared by B.B.D. & O. in New York, was flown into Holland, 
and 260,000 Scotchgard-treated and untreated swatches were made 
ready for tipping into completed books. 

Printing was carefully supervised throughout, as was the tricky 
hand-swatching operation. Addressing from selections from a Europe- 
wide mailing list of industry provided by us, mailings were made 
simultaneously, in appropriate languages, to coincide with the ap- 
pearance of the same booklet bound into the trade publications 
received by many of the addressees. At the same time, bulk ship- 
ments of remaining language booklets were made to local 3M offices, 
to permit the campaign to be followed up locally in each country. 

ECONOMIES: All 130,000 booklets were run in three colors, 
followed by split runs of black-plate for variant languages or local 
addresses. The Belgiar: and French editions, for example, carried 


*President, Dillon Agnew Associates. Summarized by permission from Inter- 
national Advertiser, February, 1961. The same case was described in Printers’ 
Ink, January 27, 1961. 
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the same French copy but the run was split to change from the Paris 
to the Brussels local address. Affixing the 260,000 swatches by hand 
was economically done on the Dutch wage-scale, and the Dutch 
printed matter international postage rate, one of the lowest in 
Europe, effected considerable savings. Total cost was 10c per book- 
let mailed and 4Y2c per booklet bulk shipped. 

Centralization was the major factor behind the successful 
results of this promotion. Production and control problems in a 
multi-lingual market increase in direct proportion to the number of 
countries attempting local action and to the number of suppliers 
involved. Experience shows that the operation can be successful 
only if both client and production and distribution facility can 
pull the threads together at each end into centralized control. This 
may require a certain amount of difficult reorganization within the 
client’s own international division structure, but consolidated opera- 
tion offers the only means of treating the whole as a whole. 


Differences within ECM can Trap 
U.S. Manufacturers 


ALBERT STRIDSBERG® 


The recent resurgence of nationalistic schools of advertising, 
vigorously defended by heads of major European agencies, reflects 
a fact: The failure rate of American products newly entering the 
Common Market is high, possibly higher than the failure rate of new 
products in the U. S. market. These are not unknown companies that 
are suffering; flops, delays, confusion and slow take-offs are happen- 
ing to substantial numbers of the top 100 U. S. advertisers. Important 
conclusions can be reached from these failures. 

The fountain pens used to sign the Treaty of Rome did not 
wipe out the effects of centuries of national separation. The Com- 
mon Market does not yet exist. A vast number of dividing factors 
turn the so-called Common Market into a carnival maze, in which 
even the most experienced international advertiser can get lost. 
Language, climate, terrain conditions, natural transportation routes, 
economic conditions, laws and traditions, all conspire to keep the 
countries separate—and to provoke additional separations within 
the countries themselves. 


*Marketing Executive, McCann-Erickson. Summarized by permission from Ad- 
vertising Age, Jan. 30, 1961. Copyright, 1961, by Advertising Publications Inc. 
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Take products which are in different stages of evolution in 
different markets. Deodorants, for example, are used by practically 
everyone in Sweden . . . by a majority of the population in Holland 
. .. but by less than 10% of the women in Belgium and even fewer 
in France! The advertising approach that builds frequent use, fre- 
quent purchase and greater consumption per use in Sweden would 
send many a French woman raging away, or would meet with flat, 
stony-eyed moral disapproval from others. 

Take a very simple example—food consumption—in the two 
countries commonly linked together as Benelux. 


Kilograms Per Capita, Per Year 
Cereals Potatoes Sugar Meat Milk Oils 


Netherlands 92 106 38 38 210 28 
Belgium/Lux. 104 151 27 51 170 22 
U\S.A. 70 46 40 81 236 20 


It cannot be assumed that the Common Market consumer 
choices will evolve as they did in the U. S. It would be simpler for 
marketers to assume for example that, as disposable income per 
capita increases, European women who formerly purchased rayon 
fabrics will move on to the more expensive polyamides, and thence 
to the polyesters, polyacrylics, and expensive processed cottons, etc. 

Most predictions of this sort postulate a choice that never 
existed in the American market. The European consumer today may 
have the average purchasing power of an American in 1935—but 
he has a far wider range of choices, representing simultaneously all 
the choices of the American consumer from 1935 up to the present. 

Europeans are faced with a sudden burst of consumer choices. 
In dazzlement, some of the more conservative segments of the Euro- 
pean populations are refusing to make any choice for the time 
being—thereby making the launching of new products far more 
difficult and far more expensive. 

American companies entering the Common Market will have a 
better chance of succeeding if they enter deliberately looking for 
the differences, and insisting that similarities to U. S. conditions 
be proved, rather than assumed. This involves investigating con- 
sumer behavior, the distribution process, the proportions of ad- 
vertising and sales promotion expenditures, the available media 
and the effective patterns of media mix. If our companies will start 
from this point of departure, and then work toward the integration 
of their marketing efforts from one country to another, they will 
help in speeding the creation of a true Common Market. 
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Cost -of- Living Allowances for 
Overseas Personnel 


James E. Boyce® 


Few American companies have been satisfied with their com- 
pensation policies including cost of living allowances for employees 
assigned to work abroad. Most companies base their systems on 
the cost-of-living index which the U. S. State Department compiles 
for American government missions abroad. The index is designed 
to measure the differences in cost of the goods and services con- 
sumed by a married man without children, earning $6,500 per year. 
His consumption behavior in the U. S. is determined by studying the 
buying habits of government employees in Washington, D. C. In 
calculating his overseas consumption patterns, it is assumed that 
he will spend the same proportion of his salary on essentially the 
same pattern of goods and services abroad. 

Most companies using the State Department index determine 
allowances for income levels other than that at the indexing point 
by applying the Department’s “spendable income” curve. This repre- 
sents the income available for current consumption for a range of 
salaries after taxes, savings, and insurance have been deducted. 
It is calculated on the assumption that the incremental expense for 
every employee in a high cost-of-living area is the same percentage 
of his expenditures for current consumption as that of the employee 
on whom the index is based. For employees of the State Depart- 
ment, this assumption is quite reasonable. But when used to deter- 
mine allowances for American managerial personnel abroad, the 
“spendable income” curve tends to introduce a distortion in the 
higher income brackets that often results in excessive allowance 
payments. 

To understand how this distortion comes about, it is necessary 
to consider what happens to American spending habits as income 
increases. In the United States, executive personnel as a rule do 
not level out their consumption expenditures until they have reached 
a fairly high income level. But the American executive overseas tends 
to have an expenditure curve that is significantly flatter than that 
in the U. S. Most Americans overseas live as a group, irrespective 
of income level, to a much greater extent than they would in the 
U. S. In addition to social pressure, there is often less variety in the 


*President, Associates for International Research (AIRINC). Summarized by 


permission from Personnel, Jan./Feb., 1961, published by the American Man- 
agement Association. 
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food they can buy, they usually drive similar low-priced cars, belong 
to the same clubs, and entertain one another. 

The amount of error introduced depends first on how far the 
slope of the overseas curve differs from that of the U. S. in a 
particular location. Flattest in an isolated oil or mining camp, it 
most nearly matches the slope of the U. S. curve in the large cities 
of western Europe. Second, the error depends on the index point 
from which the extrapolation is made. If the employees are at 
significantly higher or lower income levels than the index point, 
quite serious distortions are bound to develop. For example, field 
studies by AIRINC show at $12,000 per year income errors ranging 
from $2,400 in an urban area to $490 in an oil camp. [Charts show- 
ing other incomes are given in the article.] 

The objections outlined above to the use of the State Depart- 
ment index in calculating cost-of-living allowances for American 
expatriates are still more serious when the index is applied to the 
compensation of “third country” nationals. Lacking the appropriate 
cost-of-living information for these employees, many American com- 
panies determine their allowances by netting the difference between 
the State Department indices for their home base and the foreign 
location to which they are to be assigned. 

The worst feature of this system is its impact on the relations 
between American and European employees at the same overseas 
location. If the index of the European’s home country is above 100, 
then the index number used to calculate his cost-of-living allowance 
elsewhere will always be lower than that used for the American. 
But in actual fact, his extra expenses in a location where living costs 
are high will be only slightly less than those of his American col- 
leagues. Thus, the same system that overpays the American expatri- 
ate may seriously shortchange the European who works alongside 
him. 

In summary, then, if a cost-of-living index is to be used as the 
basis for calculating cost-of-living allowances for overseas personnel, 
the indexing point should be that of a typical employee. Where 
there is a wide spread in salary ranges, the use of more than one 
indexing point is indicated. Further, where the employees are Euro- 
pean expatriates, the living costs of their overseas locations should 
be compared with those in their home countries as those of Ameri- 
can employees are. Finally, any curves and tables that are developed 
to move from the indexing point or points to other combinations 
of income level and family size should reflect the actual consump- 
tion behavior of employees in the locations in question. 
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When Tribesmen Shift From 
Jungle To Jobs 


MinprRED ADAMS 


The name they called him was Kwaku. He was wiry, strong, 
and purple-black, but that day his face had a strong gray cast. 
He stood before the mine superintendent obviously in distress. In 
this crisis his small amount of English came in stutters, interlaced 
with his native Twi. 


The difficulty was that he did not want to become boss boy. 
He was quick and able; he had asked to be promoted, had taken 
the tests and training, and had looked like good material. Now he 
faced the frightening idea that as shift boss he would be responsible 
if anything went wrong. Down at the 2,000-foot level there was no 
witch doctor to resolve his worries. He could not share the load of 
decision with his earlier companions, who would now be men under 
him, without fear of losing status. The manager nodded, said “Okay, 
Kwaku, we see.” He was disappointed, but not surprised. This was 
one of the trials of trying to do what the politicians in Accra call 
“Africanize” the mines. A few days later Kwaku was given an award 
for diligence in study he could wear proudly around his neck; a 
move to another shift where the work was harder. To himself and 
his fellows he seemed to be rising in the world, yet this way he did 
not have to face the terrible weight of leadership. 

The problem of the gold fields is repeated in other forms over 
and over again in various phases of African life. It is not that these 
Ghanians lack physical skill, not that they are impervious to edu- 
cation. It is simply that in their own tribal society those on the lower 
levels are not trained to step out of their role into that of the chief. 
Ghana, having a larger proportion of trained and educated men 
than some of its neighbors, is relatively lucky, but even there the 
layer of those who are willing and able to make decisions is pitifully 
small. This has been the part played by the chiefs and witch doctors. 
Lesser men do not step into either role with confidence. Yet in the 
gold mines, the lesser men are the ones who want the jobs, and the 
jobs want them. 


Out of the hot, humid forests surrounding the Ashanti gold 


fields, greatly daring and greatly scared, come Ghanians who want 
jobs. They enter the compound and are taken to the training office. 


Summarized by permission from THINK Magazine, Feb., 1961, published by IBM. 
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There they are registered. The next step is to find out what these 
men can do. Most of them have never handled a pick or shovel, 
never pushed a wheelbarrow, never sat on a bench or at a table. 


In the mine schoolroom, each newcomer is given a fistful of 
small bits of metal and a box divided into sections. At the bottom 
of each section is fastened a small metal object used in the mines— 
a nail, a short screw, and so on. The problem is to sort the loose 
objects and match them with those fastened down. This sorting 
and matching exercise takes place very slowly, accompanied by a 
continuous low murmur of admonition and encouragement from 
the teacher. 


A more complicated problem comes later. The men are given 
small cubes painted black on some sides, white on others, to com- 
bine in such a way that they first make a large cube that is black 
all over, then one that is white all over. While the teacher murmurs 
encouragement, he is also noting degrees of deftness, speed of 
learning, skill of handling in each of his pupils. 


For workers who prove themselves apt and ambitious, a third 
test is offered to show which men have that mysterious skill called 
leadership. The scene is a bamboo stockade about eight feet high, 
and the implement is a tree trunk about the size of a telegraph 
pole. It is too big and heavy to be moved into the stockade or out 
of it without considerable maneuvering. The problem is to get it 
over the top, into the stockade, and out again. Six men are given 
the job, with no distinction as to leaders or followers, and no sug- 
gestions. Sometimes they get the pole in and cannot get it out; 
sometimes the six fail. Every once in a while a man appears who 
has an idea and can persuade other men to follow him. The noise 
and confusion seem great, but suddenly a great shout goes up. The 
pole is in the stockade! And then, after more wrestling, there is 
another shout and the pole is out again. Men dance around. They 
have proved themselves at the white man’s game. What is more 
important, to the white man, they have discovered among them- 
selves a leader who has the stuff that makes a new boss boy. 


As boss boys they are proud, and of varying competence. Eager, 
bubbling, quick-witted, the boss boys give out a sense of infinite 
future possibilities. Even the best of them, however, are hampered 
not only by the short span of their experience in the higher levels 
of occupation but also by fear of witch doctors, of spells, and of 
fetishes, a fear that is not easily replaced with reasoned caution. 
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Latin America: Opportunities 
And Responsibilities 


Joun F, GALLAcHER® 


U.S. business has a great stake in Latin America not only because 
of the volume of trade and money invested but also because today 
Latin America is the battleground where the concepts of free enter- 
prise, our belief in individual rights and responsibilities, our very 
way of life, are being challenged by communism. 


I had lived in Venezuela for approximately 3 years at the time 
of the overthrow of the Dictator Perez Jimenez. I saw professional 
communists operating in the country. I was there when Vice Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Nixon were insulted, spit upon. I was there during 
the year of provisional government, saw them organize and hold a 
free and honest election, and lived there for 1 year under the 
democratically elected regime of President Betancourt. 


During those last 2 years, we did a great deal of soul-searching 
for the answer to the violent anti-Americanism that was a part of 
this transition from dictatorship to democracy. We talked with 
Venezuelans of all walks of life. We found that they were disturbed 
because the U. S. government had decorated and praised the Dic- 
tator Perez Jimenez. They did not understand our great concern 
over communism and our apparent lack of concern over their social 
and economic problems. They questioned whether many U. S. com- 
panies and individual Americans had the best interests of Venezuela 
at heart—and used as examples American lack of understanding of 
Venezuelan history and culture, lack of Spanish language training, 
lack of social interchange, lack of contact with the people of 
Venezuela. They also complained about U. S. restrictions on the 
importation into the United States of their main export product—oil. 

We came to understand that their revolt was one against author- 
ity—government, business, church. Much anti-Americanism was 
because we were there. But we found that there was much that we 
could do. In too many cases we had neglected our full responsibility 
as U. S. citizens and representatives of U. S. business abroad. Out 
of our concern came the revitalization of the North American Asso- 
ciation of Venezuela which had been organized during World War 
II to entertain U. S. military personnel stopping over in Venezuela. 
*Vice President, Sears, Roebuck & Co. Summarized from Vital Speeches, Feb. 1, 

1961. 
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We agreed that there were four groups that needed immediate 
attention: The youngsters up to college age; college age students 
and high school or college teachers; newspaper columnists and pub- 
lishers, and radio and television personalities; average Venezuelans 
who were in daily contact with North Americans. 

Based on this reasoning, we organized a sports program for 
youth, an educational committee for teachers and college students, 
a press relations committee to handle communications, and a friend- 
ship committee to improve person-to-person relationships. In our 
first year of operation, we raised over $200,000 and engaged in sev- 
eral hundred projects. All the workers except the executive director 
and his secretary were volunteer members of the North American 
community. 

Our sports committee employed a U. S. bilingual athletic direc- 
tor who worked with organized youth groups. They trained track 
teams, supported Little League baseball, set up baseball clinics, 
recommended scholarships, etc. While training the youngsters, the 
coach also taught them our ideals and principles. 

The educational committee found that the New York City-based 
executive director of an organization devoted to orientation of for- 
eign students had never visited Latin America. He was brought to 
Venezuela. Orientation classes for Venezuelans going to the United 
States to school were organized. Trips were arranged for Venezuelan 
educators to visit the United States to attend conferences. Contact 
was established with several U. S. universities to improve indoctrina- 
tion of Venezuelan students. Scholarship programs were reviewed, 
extended, developed. 

The press relations committee arranged meetings between 
U. S. businssmen and Venezuelan newsmen. They organized a sem- 
inar for 12 Venezuelan newsmen at Columbia University. This was 
so successful that the Venezuelans organized a program in Vene- 
zuela for 12 leading U. S. journalists. 

The friendship committee aggressively encouraged improved 
Spanish language training for U. S. personnel, arranged for contri- 
butions to a number of Venezuelan organizations who were carry- 
ing on work we believed in, set up a “civilian awards” program to 
give awards from U. S. organizations to leading Venezuelans, estab- 
lished relationships with the pro-Venezuela movement and_ the 
Catholic Church and assisted in orientation of newly arrived U. S. 
personnel. 

The activities above are only a small part of the total program. 
And it is continuing on an aggressive basis. 
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Banks “Versus” Industries in our 
International Business 


STEFAN JEAN Runpt® 


One frequently hears remarks about the banks in this country 
—that “they are as flexible as cement bricks,” or it is even alleged 
that “there is barely a banker left in these parts who knows what 
international arbitrage is, and who can compete with his opposite 
numbers of some of the Old World financial centers.” 


Many industries here, on the other hand, have been charged 
with being “disloyal to their bankers,” and it has been stated that 
“they no longer listen to conservative, orthodox advice.” 


What is this all about? Domestically, there is no such violent 
disagreement between the financiers and the men of productive 
enterprise. Why the often bitter comments in the international field? 
This writer sincerely believes that the financial institutions, on the 
one hand, and exporters or private direct investors, on the other, 
will soon have to bridge the widening gap between them lest this 
nation’s foreign business and external position suffer severely in the 
not-too-distant future. 


Let us first discuss the banks. Here are three concrete examples 
of “complaints” by corporate treasurers against the banks. First, not 
long ago, a corporation’s treasurer was unable to obtain from several 
major United States banks a quotation on Ghana pounds, either 
spot or forward, although a South African bank with many cor- 
respondents here readily produced firm rates. Second, quite a few 
banks seem to desist from handling even perfectly legitimate tri- 
angular transactions—because they appear to be “switch deals,” 
or otherwise “improper.” Finally, banks here have just begun to 
accept perfectly good export paper without recourse. Whether one 
likes it or not, more and more outright sales of this sort are in the 
wind. 


Now, the corporate treasurer must not forget that United States 
banks operate under legislation and charters quite different from 
and more restricted than those applicable in other countries. Also, 
when it comes to medium- and long-term ventures, our banks can 
and will perform in a scope hardly matched by those of other lands. 


*President, S. J. Rundt & Associates. Summarized by permission from United 
States Investor, Dec. 5, 1960. 
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Moreover, and very important, American commercial banks are sub- 
stantially responsible for the financing of our international business 
by way of huge credit lines and funding operations granted to for- 
eign private banks and to Central Banks abroad. All in all, there 
exists in this country an array of financial institutions with highly 
specialized foreign departments, fully able to cope with the mani- 
fold problems of the American exporter and foreign investor. 


And now, to the other side of the coin: Beginning with the early 
days of the switch transactions and the “taboo” transferrable sterling 
deals, an increasing number of corporation executives has veered 
away from the banks with which their companies carry their major 
balances, and turned to direct dealings with banks abroad. Some- 
times these company officials looked to organizations here or over- 
seas which one cannot very well, in the orthodox sense, term banks. 
By so doing, the financial managers of American industries occa- 
sionally have committed a cardinal sin for the sake of a limited 
short-term advantage. 


It is axiomatic that an industry best deal through that bank 
to which it is most closely linked, and where it can exert maximal 
leverage by virtue of being a steady depositor and long-time client. 
In more instances than not, it will be preferable for the corporate 
executive here to pay a small commission or fee to his principal 
bank when dealing with one of its reliable branches or correspondent 
banks abroad, rather than to find himself the occasional ad hoc 
customer of a financial institution to which he is not more than 
a transitory and part-time interest. 


At least initial consultation should begin with the chief banker 
or bankers. Naturally, if inadequate advice, unsatisfactory service 
or unreasonable lack of co-operation should become manifest, it is 
part of our free competitive system that then the treasurer may turn 
to another bank or to other banks. 


The solutions to the corporate financial manager’s sticky prob- 
lems in international business will in the end almost invariably be 
arrived at by way of middle-of-the-road decisions—somewhere be- 
tween the sales drive and profit urge of the industry and the prudence 
and orthodoxy of a sound but progressive banker. 


There are two sides to the story. Certainly there are first-rate 
bankers and senior officials in industries, as well as “stumble-bums” 
in both—which, indeed, one might say for just about any group 
of people in any walk of life. 
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Realistic Accounting Under 


South American Inflation 
Max I. Epps*® 


Under severe continuous inflation such as prevails in many 
South American countries, a practical and easily applied accounting 
procedure which provides automatically for the continual restate- 
ment of all costs and assets in terms of the current value of the 
depreciating currency is highly desirable. The method called the 
“Absolute Value” basis here described has been sucessfully applied, 
and has yielded excellent results at very little cost. 


It is essential, before proceeding further, that we reconsider 
some of our basic accounting principles. The statement that assets 
are valued on a cost basis should mean to us that the value of the 
assets is deemed equal to the value of the money spent (i.e., the 
purchasing power sacrificed) to acquire them. Each valuation must 
be made in terms of a definite value of the currency unit, instead 
of in terms of a physical currency unit of unrecorded value. To con- 
vert existing book balances to the new unit of value, recourse would 


be had to published general price indices. 


On this basis, the purchasing power invested in the business 
can be expressed in terms of the current purchasing power of the 
currency unit. If all last month’s opening balances based on cost 
are thus converted into current pesos of last month, the amounts 
involved in last month’s transactions can be added directly to give 
the month's closing balances. These could then be easily converted 
to this month’s index level by applying to them the proportionate 
increase observed in the index. The amounts involved in this month’s 
transactions would then be added directly. 


A special treatment must be applied to balances, such as cash, 
which have a value based directly on the value of the currency unit. 
A shrinkage in the value of the currency unit entails a real reduc- 
tion in their value, constituting either a loss (on cash, receivables, 
etc.) or a profit (on payables, bonds issued, etc.). 


When a reserve is being created, it should always be made 
clear whether its eventual purpose is to provide an amount of 
money which is known on the basis of factors which have already 
transpired or an amount which is likely to grow with inflation. The 


*Consultant, Sao Paulo, Brazil. Summarized by permission from The Journal of 
Accountancy, Jan., 1961. 
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former can be regarded as similar to a deferred liability, diminishing 
in real value as the value of money falls. Whenever any significant 
amounts of “interest” are paid or received, it should be decided to 
what extent, they can be regarded as interest and to what extent 
as compensation for the anticipated fall in value of the amount origin- 
ally due, tantamount to partial repayment. 

Where a large number of fixed asset items are held, for which 
plant ledgers are kept, the monthly conversion of each item would 
be extremely troublesome. To avoid this, all values should be con- 
verted to standard currency units (index base 100). 

Computations [given in detail in the article] show some typi- 
cally contrasting trial balance figures from the conventionally main- 
tained and absolute value accounts of a manufacturing concern 
operating under typical inflationary conditions. It is assumed that 
a business established twenty years previously has steadily increased 
its real output at the rate of 4.5% per annum, while the prices pay- 
able for materials, labor and other expenses have risen with the 
general price level at the rate of 1.5% per month. Selling prices 
have been fixed to allow an apparent gross profit margin of 40%. 
The following points are noted: 


(1) The selling price in reality yielded a margin of only 36.5% 
because the true cost of goods sold was understated, the materials 
component by the inflationary effects of the five months between 
its purchase and the sale of the product incorporating it and the 
labor component by one and a half months. 

(2) The expression of all transactions in terms of the value of 
the year-end currency unit is responsible for the sales, expenses and 
interest figures being higher in the value accounts. 


(3) The difference between absolute value accounts is account- 
ed for as follows: 


Profits per the conventional accounts 67,110 
Add to express profits of Jan. to Nov. in Dec. pesos 5,720 
72,830 
Less Distortions from ignoring or understating costs: 
Variations in Money Value (ignored) 25,200 
Costs of Sales (understated) 28,320 
Depreciation—Machinery (understated) 14,700 
Depreciation—Buildings (understated) 3,430 71,650 
Profits per the absolute value accounts 1,180 
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two or more articles on a subject of cur- 
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Taxation of Overseas Retained Earnings 











An Appeal from The Senate Floor 


ALBERT GorE*® 


I shall confine my remarks to one aspect of tax policy which, 
in my opinion, has contributed materially to our balance of pay- 
ments difficulties and which, at the same time, has adversely affected 
economic health, and progress at home. I refer to provisions of our 
tax structure which give preferential treatment to income earned 
abroad by U. S. taxpayers. 


Our investment abroad is growing currently at an estimated 
rate of about $3.5 billion per year. We are sending abroad about 
$2.5 billion per year in new money. This far exceeds our annual 
average loss of gold. 


Entirely too much of the present outflow of funds is going into 
manufacturing facilities. This has the effect of setting up competi- 
tion for our exports. Total sales by American plants in Europe in 
1959 amounted to about $8 billion. Certainly a part of this $8 billion 
worth of merchandise could have been replaced by exports of Amer- 
ican manufactured items. I think it is: unnecessary to point out that 
these extra exports could have balanced our payments and provided 
additional jobs here at home. A continuation of this development 
will give rise to high protectionist sentiment that may pose a threat 
to international trade legislation. 


Looking to the future, a continued buildup of American invest- 
ments abroad could mean that eventually we will begin to receive 
large payments from these overseas profits. This may sound good, 
but in what form will we receive these payments? Certainly these 
foreign governments cannot pay in gold. They will have to pay by 


*United States Senator, West Virginia. Congressional Record, Jan. 9, 1961. 
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our increasing imports into this country. This was the case in Britain 
prior to World War I. This may work well for a national economy 
which needs disproportionately large importations of raw materials 
and agricultural products. The United States hardly fits this cate- 
gory. 

Large overseas investments, particularly in manufacturing and 
the extractive industries, inevitably revive the cry of economic 
colonialism and result in expropriation or discrimination against our 
activities. This usually leads to poor diplomatic relations. 


Let me say at this point that a judicious amount of private for- 
eign investment is helpful. It is most helpful to the host country, 
paricularly when the economy of that country is in an underdevel- 
oped state. But current laws do not accomplish this. Instead, they 
continue to push more and more investment into countries where 
it is not needed and into activities which do our domestic economy 
positive harm. 


Just what is the value of the tax deferral? A recent study by 
the American Management Association shows that the reinvestment 
of foreign earnings over a 3-year period can provide “roughly double 
the rate of profit accumulation for reinvestment that is possible under 
domestic tax schedules.” Because of this deferral in taxation until 
repatriation, the foreign subsidiary gets the advantage of an interest- 
free loan in the amount of the tax which it should be paying to the 
United States. This is roughly equivalent to delaying the tax on the 
profits of a domestic corporation until it pays a dividend. 


The domestic subsidiary corporation, then, is under a tremen- 
dous competitive disadvantage as compared with the foreign sub- 
sidiary of the same parent corporation. It would be only natural for 
the parent corporation to push the expansion of its foreign subsidiary 
at the expense of its domestic subsidiary. Advantages are available 
to a corporation with a foreign subsidiary over a competing corpora- 
tion without a foreign subsidiary. 

What is needed immediately is the enactment of legislation to 
charge to domestic corporations for annual tax purposes the profits 
made by their foreign subsidiaries, whether or not such profits are 
repatriated. This, in my opinion, should be done without regard to 
the balance of payments deficits. The imbalance of payments situa- 
tion, however, makes such action imperative. Unless the removal 
of the tax incentive reduces capital outflow to tolerable proportions, 
then it may be necessary to consider some reasonable form of direct 
regulation of large foreign capital investment. 
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A Lawyer States His Case 


JoserH S. CaRDINALE® 


In a curious and ironical turn of events, and in the guise of 
undertaking steps to correct the balance of payments deficit position 
of the United States, attacks are being made on the alleged preferen- 
tial tax treatment given income earned by American capital invested 
abroad. The campaign in question is unfair and reveals a complete 
misunderstanding of the importance of foreign investments to the 
economic and political well-being of the United States, and is based 
upon a distortion of the true facts. 


Those making the charge of preferential tax treatment of foreign 
source income earned by American owned foreign corporations over- 
look the fact that such corporations, being organized and operating 
under the laws of a foreign country, are within its sole tax and legal 
jurisdiction and not that of the United States. The so-called prefer- 
ential tax treatment, if such be the case, is afforded by the foreign 
country and not by the United States. Secondly, any attempt by 
the United States to tax the foreign source income of an American 
owned foreign corporation would be counter to the generally estab- 
lished and recognized principle in our tax law that income of a 
subsidiary corporation is not taxed to the parent corporation until 
the latter has received such income. 


Furthermore, from the practical point of view, those making the 
accusation disregard the highly important fact that the reinvestment 
abroad of foreign source income is made possible by funds which 
otherwise would not have existed for the purpose and that future 
earnings from such investments will be returned to the United 
States at a later date. Deferral of United States taxation thus in fact 
will result in larger tax revenues to the United States Government 
than otherwise would have been received if foreign source income 
were taxed when earned rather than when received in the United 
States. 


As to the charge that investment abroad by American firms 
results in a substantial outflow of dollars, thus contributing to the 


*Partner, Momsen & Freeman, and Chairman of the International Section of the 
New York Board of Trade, Chairman, Trade and Investment Committee of the 
United States Inter-American Council. A statement prepared for The Inter- 
national Executive. 
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balance of payments deficit situation, a recent survey appearing in 
the March 20, 1961 issue of U. S. News and World Report, based 
upon estimates of the United States Department of Commerce shows 
that over the past decade, 1951 through 1960, a total of 12.2 billion 
dollars was remitted abroad for investment in plants, equipment and 
other income producing property. On the other hand, in the same 
ten-year period, the total amount of dollars flowing back to the 
United States in the form of profits, dividends and other income 
from United States investments abroad amounted to 21.3 billion 
dollars. These figures definitely disprove any charge that American 
investments abroad constitute a drain on the dollar reserves of the 
United States and indicate that foreign investment will be a con- 
tinuing and increasing source of dollar income to the United States. 


As a result of President Kennedy’s reference in his message to 
Congress on February 6th to so-called “Tax Havens”, charges also 
have been made with respect to the so-called “use” of these foreign 
corporations. It is important to bear in mind in this connection that 
President Kennedy, in his message, did not refer to the “use” of 
such corporations, but rather to possible “abuses”. If “abuses” do 
in fact exist, the United States Treasury Department has the power 
to correct them and no further legislation is needed. The use of 
so-called “Tax Havens” is a legitimate and practical method of 
undertaking foreign investments and operations, and from the long- 
range point-of-view, is in the best economic and political interests 
of the United States. 


Despite all of the charges and accusations being made with 
respect to the tax treatment of income from foreign investments and 
operations, it is important to bear in mind that the best interests 
of the United States actually require that special inducements and 
benefits be offered to income generated by foreign investments in 
order to stimulate a greater flow of American capital abroad, with 
the three-fold objective of making it possible for American business 
interests to meet the competition of the business interests of other 
countries; increasing the living standards of the countries in which 
investments are made; and reducing the need for government aid 
and loans, thereby inducing over the longer term a greater flow of 
dollar income and tax receipts to the United States Government than 
otherwise would be possible. 
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And Industry Gives Its Views 


A Tie REsEARCH STUDY 


To determine the key opinions and facts from the industry 
point of view on Senator Gore’s proposal to tax the profits which 
U. S. subsidiaries retain overseas, The International Executive con- 
ducted a questionnaire survey. Replies were received from 56 com- 
panies accounting for about 40% of U. S. overseas manufacturing 
investment and composing an effective sample in that they ranged 
from very large companies to quite small ones and covered all types 
of products. The main results of the survey were as follows: 


I. Basic Opinions. The responses revealed strong opinions that 
the proposal would reduce the rate of new overseas investments 
(96% ) and was not in the best interests of this country (100%). 
A significant majority (83%) believe that the government has no 
legal right to reach beyond its borders with this form of taxation. 
Some of the letters of transmittal further highlighted the strength 
of feeling against the proposal. The following comment by a senior 
executive of one major firm is indicative: “These proposals are among 
the most vicious and harmful I have ever known. If they are adopted, 
I predict an upheaval which will have serious consequences through- 
out American business.” 


II. Impact. To determine the probable impact of the proposal, 
the companies were asked to answer several other questions and to 
give data for 1959 and 1960 on the amount of their new investments, 
the portion provided by earnings retained overseas, and the amount 
of additional taxes which would have been assessed on the retained 
earnings if they had been subject to U. S. tax. The details of the 
data cannot be reported as they were given on a confidential basis. 
However, an aggregate analysis permits certain rough estimates as 
to what might have happened in these two years if the proposed 
tax method had been in effect. We may conjecture that somewhat 
similar results might be expected in the future. 


A. Effect on New Investments: (1) From Tax Payments. The 
companies reported that 52% of their new investments were financed 
by overseas retained earnings. They estimated that had these earn- 
ings been subject to U. S. tax the additional taxes would have 
amounted to 28% of the retained earnings. From the responses to 
questions about how they would have responded to this additional 
taxation, it is estimated that roughly one third of the taxes would 
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have been paid by repatriation of additional earnings to the United 
States with a comparable reduction in new investments. Another 
third would have been paid by repatriation of earnings but addi- 
tional money would have been borrowed or otherwise obtained 
abroad to maintain the rate of new investment. The final third would 
have been paid out of domestic earnings, presumably at the expense 
of new investments or dividends in this country. Thus, rounding off 
the percentages, we may say that the direct reduction in new over- 
seas investment would be around 5%. Projecting this to the current 
rate of new investment in overseas manufacturing of $1 billion per 
year the reduction is of the order of magnitude of $50 million per 
year. 

(2) Indirect Effects. Beyond this direct effect, the companies 
were asked whether the proposal would act as a general deterrent 
to new direct investments and foster a leaning toward more licensing, 
joint ventures, etc. To this 65% replied “Yes” indicating that there 
would be some general slowing of new investments. However; the 
observations in the previous section suggest that when considering 
specific plans the companies would be little deterred and some of 
the letters of transmittal also indicated that the determination to 
capitalize on foreign markets was such that the additional tax load 
would not check much investment. 


B. Balance of Payments: (1) Payment of Taxes. The analysis 
in II-A(1) above indicates that manufacturing companies would 
bring about $100 million of earnings home to cover about two-thirds 
of the additional taxes. As the situation in mining, petroleum and 
other fields differs, we hesitate to project the percentages to all in- 
vestment. However, if there were rough similarity in the tax situa- 
tion, the total repatriation of earnings to pay taxes would be in the 
order of $200 million which may be compared with our 1960 net 
balance of payments deficit of $3.8 billion. 

(2) Deterrent to New Capital Outflow. Our survey does not 
indicate how much new capital (running around $1.5 billion per 
year) would be deterred from going overseas. As noted in IIA(2), 
however, the general impression is that it would be little affected. 

(3) Voluntary Repatriation. One of the hopes of the propo- 
nents of the proposal is that companies would regularly channel 
earnings back to the United States which are now being held in oper- 
ating subsidiaries or tax haven corporations. As 82% of the com- 
panies replied “No” when asked if they would have repatriated more 
earnings in 1959 & 1960, this hope seems to have little substance. 
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INTERNATIONAL GUIDE TO FOREIGN COMMERCIAL FI- 
NANCING, by Guenter Reimann and Edwin F. Wigglesworth. 
N. Y.: International Reports, Inc. (220 Park Ave. So.), 1961, Vol. I, 
235 p., $22.50; Vol II, 300 p., $42.50. Vol. I is a very detailed prac- 
tical guide to methods of financing trade (non-recourse financing 
by banks, swap transactions, etc.), use of government financing 
institutions and money markets. Vol. II is a listing of U. S. and 
foreign financial institutions available to serve U. S. foreign trade. 
The authors are an effective combination of competences. Mr. Rei- 
mann is the head of International Reports, a financial reporting 
service which has accumulated a store of data in this field, and Dr. 
Wigglesworth, a professor at New York University, is a long-time 
expert in the field and an able writer. Such a detailed guide can 
become dated before too long, but we understand that it is to be 
revised regularly, 


THE FOREIGN TAX CREDIT. by Elisabeth A. Owens. Cambridge, 
Mass.: The Law School of Harvard University, 1961, 634 p. $20.00. 
This is a definitive study of the subject. It covers all aspects of the 
law (including the over-all limitation changes enacted in 1960) and 
its court interpretations. While general executives will wish to know 
of the book, it is primarily useful to financial officers, lawyers and 
others for whom its exhaustive detail will serve as a useful hand- 
book for some years to come. This is another fine addition to the 
literature of international taxation by Harvard’s International Pro- 
gram in Taxation. 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY IN BRAZIL. by Theodore 
Geiger. Washington, D. C.: National Planning Association (1606 
New Hampshire Ave., N.W.), 1961, 106 p., $1.00. The ninth book 
in the NPA series on United States Business Performance Abroad is 
a detailed history of GE’s role in the Brazilian economy commencing 
about 1880. The study demonstrates effectively the ways in which 
large U. S. manufacturing investments have contributed to economic 
growth abroad. The second half offers an interesting analysis of cur- 
rent performance in such areas as labor relations and standards of 
business conduct. 
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In this section we report research 
Research 


projects by universities, foundations 
and others which are significant for 


Roundup international management. 








BUSINESSMEN’S ATTITUDES TOWARD INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE. The “raw” data collected in a questionnaire survey of 1,000 
U. S. “heads of firms” (presidents, chairmen, etc.) in 1954 and 1955 
has been published in American Businessmen and International 
Trade (Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1960, 145 p., $5.00). An analysis 
and summary of the data will be forthcoming in a later book. The 
“raw” data are not for easy reading but they do provide a wealth of 
information on attitudes of typical business leaders toward tariffs and 
related government policies. Directed by Dr. Raymond A. Bauer and 
Dr. Ithiel de Sola Pool, The Center for International Studies, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 


ANTI-TRUST LAW IN BRITAIN. A detailed study of the function- 
ing of the Monopolies and Restrictive Practices Act of 1948 and a 
brief analysis of the 1956 revisions, published in The Control of 
Monopoly in the United Kingdom (Longmans, Green & Co., 1960, 
197 p., $6.50). The study is based primarily on reports of the 
Monopolies Commission dealing with administration of the law and 
a number of specific industry rulings. The project was financed by 
the University College of Wales, Aberystwyth, and written by Paul 
H. Guenault and Joseph M. jackson, professors at Aberystwyth and 
Queens College, Dundee, respectively. 


LEISURE. Co-ordinated studies of length of leisure time, leisure 
activities, relation between work and leisure, and other aspects of the 
subject are currently being planned, carried out, or evaluated in 12 
European countries, Israel and the United States with liaison facil- 
itated by Unesco. A good summary of the projects underway is 


given in International Social Science Journal, 1960 Volume, pp. 
585-596. 
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Each item is listed under the heading for which the contents seem most 
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General Management 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ABROAD. By 
Greorce D. Bryson. N.Y.: Harper Bros., 
1961, 270 p. $5.00. A guide for overseas 
managers by the former international vice 
president of General Foods. To be published 
later this year. See p. 3. 


BUSINESS STRATEGY IN ENTERING THE 
LESS DEVELOPED COUNTRIES. BY 
Ravpu J. Corpiner. Export Trade. Dec. 12, 
1960, pp. 10-11. The chairman of the board 
of General Electric speaks of the policies he 
feels are necessary for successful and useful 
development of U.S. business abroad. 


INVESTING & LICENSING CONDITIONS 
IN 37 COUNTRIES. Business International 
(200 Park Ave., South, New York 3), Dec., 
1960, 153 p. $60.00. Fifth annual edition, 
brought up to date to include the latest in- 
formation for U.S, investors and_ licensors 
abroad, Taxes, sources of capital, transfer of 
earnings, labor, incentives, regulations govern- 
ing licensing, etc., for each country are given 
in some detail. 


THIS COMPETITIVE WORLD. sy PrETEeR 
F. Drucker. Harvard Business Review. 
Mar./Apr., 1961, pp. 131-135. American 


business is urged to face the challenge of a 
changing international economy or suffer de- 
feat. 


NEW PATTERNS FOR OVERSEAS OPER- 
ATIONS. sy Girtpert H. CLEE AND FRANK- 
Lin A. Linpsay. Harvard Business Review. 
Jan.-Feb., 1961, pp. 65-73. The authors 
recommend that the systems management 
concept be applied by U.S. firms to develop 
the economies of the nations of Africa, Asia, 
and South America, before the Russians do it 
their way. 


MANAGERIAL STRATEGY FOR INTER- 
NATIONAL BUSINESS. sy Raupn J. Cor- 
pInER. Vital Speeches of the Day. Feb. 1, 
1961, pp. 248-252. The chairman of the 
board of General Electric Company discusses 
problems of meeting foreign competition, 
building export business, managing overseas 
operations, and investing abroad. 


ORGANIZING FOR MAXIMUM PROFIT 
IN TODAY’S CHANGING WORLD MAR- 
KET. Business International. I: Jan. 6, 1961, 
pp. 1-2; II: Jan. 13, 1961, pp. 1-2; III: 
Feb. 24, 1961, pp. 1-2. Analysis of the prac- 
tical application of the “global corporation” 
concept in internal organization degrees of 
tightness in control over foreign units and 
transfer of product know-how. 


POLITICAL RISK FACTORS IN OVERSEAS 
BUSINESS. sy SteFaN JEAN Runpt. Bran- 
don’s Shipper & Forwarder. (One, Broadway, 
N.Y., N.Y.) Nov. 14, 1960. A discussion of 
the necessity for the modern international 
businessman to be a political analyst to face 
some of the political problems of trade listed 
in this article. 


BEYOND THE FORD BID. sy Joun G. 
McDonatp AND Francis X. OLANIE. The 
Director, Jan., 1961, pp. 96-100. An analysis 
of the trend toward truly global businesses. 


MANAGEMENT AND CORPORATIONS: 
1985. Melvin Anshen and G. L. Bach., eds. 
N.Y.: McGraw-Hill, 1960, 253 p. $5.50. 
Papers given at a symposium, tenth anni- 
versary of the Graduate School of Industrial- 
Administration, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. Among others: ‘“‘Management of the 
Multinational Corporation” by David Lilien- 
thal; and “The Western Corporation and the 


Underdeveloped Economies” by Barbara 
Ward. 
THE MULTINATIONAL CORPORATION. 


BY Davin E. LitrentHAL. Development and 
Resources Corporation (50 Broadway, N.Y. 
4) 1960, 32 p. The organization and role of 
the multinational corporation in the world. 
The pamphlet is adapted from a paper in- 
cluded in “Management and Corporations, 
1985” (see above). 


THE CORPORATION AS A PRIVATE GOV- 
ERNMENT IN THE WORLD COMMUNITY. 
BY ArtHuR S. MILLER Virginia Law Review. 
Dec., 1960, pp. 1539-1572. A discussion of 
the global corporation as a species of “‘pri- 
vate government” in its effect upon the 
economies of countries and in its own be- 
havior in making rules on such things as 
discriminatory employment, 
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SUCCESS IN INTERNATIONAL MARKET 
STARTS WITH BASIC ATTITUDE OF 
MANAGEMENT. By StTanvey C. ALLEN, Ex- 
port Trade. Jan. 9, 1961. pp. 8-11. The 
chairman of the board of National Cash Reg- 
ister lists nine principles of overseas opera- 
tions and tells how his company has been 
able to succeed abroad, 


THE FLOW OF U. S. RESEARCH OVER- 
SEAS. Business Week. Dec. 31, 1960, pp. 
76-77. A report on present U.S. research being 
done abroad in affiliated plants and some 
speculation on trends in this field. 


INTERNATIONAL INTELLIGENCE FOR 
INTERNATIONAL ENTERPRISE. sy Joun 
J. Beavvors. California M t R 
Winter, 1961, pp. 39-46. An "analysis of the 
need for international intelligence by inter- 
national companies, a description of the type 
of information they need (background, eco- 
nomic, political, social, current events), and 
some advice on how to acquire this intelli- 
gence and how to use it. See p. 7. 





NEW YORK IS A FOREIGN MARKET. sy 
KMR. Sales Management. Feb. 17, 1961, pp. 
93-96. A case study of how Burroughs Cor- 
poration handles the flow of foreign business 
that passes through New York. 


WORLD TRADE DATA YEARBOOK, 1961. 
International Trade Review. (99 Church St., 
New York 8, N.Y.) 80 p. paper. $2.00. An 
annual publication. Data given on require- 
ments for commercial travelers, postal rules 
and rates to principal world markets, U.S. 
banks active in world trade, international ad- 
vertising media, overseas buying agencies in 
U.S., conversion factors, commercial abbrevi- 
ations, country membership in international 
organizations, credit terms, etc. 


SOURCES OF CREDIT INFORMATION ON 
FOREIGN FIRMS. Washington 25: Supt. of 
Doc., 1960, 30c. A list of principal foreign 
credit facilities in the U.S. and other coun- 
tries. 


BOTTIN INTERNATIONAL, 1961. Paris: 
Didot-Bottin, 1961, $25.00 (U.S. dist. Albert 
Spitzer & Associates, 2515 Beverly Blvd., Los 
Angeles 57, Calif.) A_ listing of 250,000 
firms in 125 countries under 1,000 different 
trade and business classifications. 


NEW FOUNDATIONS OF INDUSTRIAL 
MANAGEMENT. sy Epwarp G. Kocn. Ad- 
vanced Management. Jan., 1961, pp. 22-25. 
A summary of the literature in the field of 
international management. 


ICA “HIRES” TOP BRASS TO TEACH 
ABROAD. Business Week. Dec. 31, 1961, 
pp. 46-48. A description of ICA’s program 
of sending business executives abroad to 
teach management and skills and also a 
description of the work of an individual exec- 
utive who taught for the program in Israel. 


A LATIN AMERICAN VIEW TO BREAK- 
ING THE LANGUAGE BARRIER. sy LEON 
Ze.pis M. Export Trade. Jan. 30, 1961, pp. 
25-26. A discussion of how best to deal with 
the lang b} in corresp< 

sometimes through use of English exclusively, 
sometimes through translations. The pitfalls 
and advantages of each method are analyzed. 





THE IMPORTANCE OF FOREIGN LAN- 
GUAGES AND TRANSLATION SERVICES. 
By R. C. Boorn. Board of Trade Journal. 
Jan. 27, 1961, pp. 189-191. Description of 
services offered by Birmingham (England) 
Chamber of Commerce. 


THE ELEMENTS COMBINED. sy WitL1AM 
Kitsournn. Toronto: Clarke, Irwin & Ce., 
1960, 335 p. A history of the Steel Company 
of Canada. 


SANDWELL SELLS ENGINEERING SERV- 
ICES. sy Pavuxt E. Coopen. Foreign Trade. 
Feb. 11, 1961, pp. 12-15. A case history of 
the activities of a Canadian company in sell- 
ing its engineering services in many foreign 
lands. 


YANKEE AIRMAN IN LATIN AMERICA. 
Business Week. Dec. 17, 1960, pp. 105-107. 
A study of the development and running of 
three Latin American national airlines under 
the guidance of an American and of the com- 
petition these lines are giving PanAm and 
Panagra. 


UNITED STATES BUSINESS PERFORM- 
ANCE ABROAD: THE CASE STUDY OF 
GENERAL ELECTRIC IN BRAZIL. sy 
TuHEopore GEIGER. Washington: National 
Planning Association, 1961, 128 p. paper. 
$1.00. The ninth in a series of case studies 
of U.S. enterprises in foreign countries. In- 
cluded is a study of Brazil’s economic and 
geographic situation as well as a description 
of the development of manufacturing in Bra- 
zil, GE’s activities, policies and practices in 
Brazil as well as its contributions to the 
country are described. See p. 35. 


BIG BUSINESS IN UNDERDEVELOPED 
COUNTRIES. sy Guy ARNOLD. New Com- 
monwealth. Feb., 1961, pp. 82-84. A com- 
mentary on the paternalistic, semi-government 
role of Bookers (a sugar raising company ) 
and Demerara Bauxite Company in British 
Guiana, 


MEXICO TIGHTENS GRIP ON U.S. COM- 
PANIES. Business Week. Mar. 4, 1961, pp. 
84-87. A report on a new Mexican law re- 
quiring that U.S. mining companies there sell 
51% ownership to Mexicans or face eventual 
elimination, What this means both to the 
mining companies and to other American 
business interests in Mexico is described. 


BIG COMPANIES THINK SMALL WHEN 
MOVING INTO MEXICO. Business Week. 
Dec, 24, 1960, pp. 56-58. A study of how 
Diamond Alkali, Johns-Manville and other 
U.S. companies are adapting to the use of 
much hand labor and small scale operations 
to manufacture profitably in Mexico. 
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THE ENTREPRENEUR AS REBEL 
AGAINST TRADITIONAL SOCIETY. sy 
Everett E. Hacen. Human Organization. 
Winter, 1960-61, pp. 185-187. A discussion 
of what has made some persons in Latin 
countries turn to business and succeed at it. 
Colombia is used as the chief example. 


OPERATION WESTERN EUROPE: WHAT 
U.S. MANUFACTURERS MUST KNOW. 
sy Cuarvtes A. CERAMI. Dun’s Review and 
Modern Industry. Feb., 1961, pp. 38-40. A 
round up of information and opinion on 
U.S. experience in manufacturing in Europe. 


THE ADAPTATION OF A PRODUCTION 
PROGRAM TO A RAPIDLY DEVELOPING 
EUROMARKET. sy Louis CastaLpr. Com- 
merce in France, I: Dec. 15, 1960, pp. 10- 
11; II: Jan. 15, 1961, pp. 18-19+. The 
general manager of IBM World Trade Eu- 
rope Comporation discusses ways of adapting 
to the European Common Market and tells 
how his company has dealt with this 
challenge. 


WHY REMINGTON RAND CAME TO 
FRANCE. sy CuHarves CeLien. Commerce in 
France. Jan. 15, 1961, pp. 8-9. The fifth in 
a series on why U.S. companies have chosen 
to settle in France. 


TACKLING MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS 
IN GERMANY. sy Knut Btercner. Ad- 
vanced Management. Jan., 1961, pp. 26-27. 
A description of the work of the Institute for 
Industrial Research which is attached to the 
Free University of Berlin. 


INVESTMENT POLICY IN INDUSTRIAL 
ENTERPRISES. sy E. Gurenserc. Manage- 
ment International. (A. E. Grunewald, Mich. 
State U., East Lansing, Mich.) #1, 1961, 
pp. 43-54. A study of investment for replace- 
ment on plant improvement in German enter- 
prises. 


HAMBURG PUBLISHER CARVES OUT 
$100-MILLION EMPIRE. Business Week. 
Feb. 11, 1961, pp. 76-80. A case history of 
West Germany’s biggest, by far, publishing 
house. 


ITALY’S NEW CAESAR. sy Roseat 
NeEviti_e. Harper's Magazine. Mar., 1961, 
pp. 79-85. A report on Enrico Matei, Italian 
industrialist, and on his industrial empire. 


UPGRADING INDUSTRY’S PLANT. sy 
MELVIN MANDELL. Dun’s Review and Mod- 
ern Industry Mar., 1961, pp. 39-97. A spe- 
cial report containing several articles on 
building and locating industrial plants. One: 
“How to Write Your Own Ticket” (pp. 73- 
81). A description of how one company 
selected a site and built its own plant in 
Holland without a great deal of on-the-spot 
exploration and a discussion of how this 
company’s approach can be used effectively 
in other countries. 


FLYING BUSINESSMEN. Achievement. Jan., 
1961, pp. 13-16. A report on the use of 
executive planes in England with a brief case 
history on costs and time saving. 


NATIONALIZED INDUSTRIES AND PUB- 
LIC OWNERSHIP. sy WriuiaM A. Rosson. 
London: George Allen and Unwin, 1961, 544 
p. $7.00. An account of British nationalized 
industries over the past decade. Information 
is included on organization, management, 
labor relations, financial policies, research 
and development included. 


INDIA: CHALLENGE FOR MANAGE- 
MENT. sy Mary Cusninc Nives. Advanced 
Management. Jan., 1961, pp. 8-11. A report 
on industrial development and management 
progress in India. Included is some specific 
advice on what U.S. businessmen in India 
can do to aid the development of manage- 
ment in India, 


JAPAN: A SPECIAL REPORT. International 
Management Digest. Feb., 1960, pp. 40-56. 
A group of articles: “Japan Charts a New 
Course for the 1960's’ in which Japanese 
hopes, fears, and possible accomplishments for 
the next few years are outlined; “The Trader 
Sets the Target” in which Japan’s export mar- 
ket is covered; “A New Breed of Manage- 
ment” in which the management of Sony, 
one of Japan’s leading electronic manufactur- 
ers, is used as the chief example of modem 
management in Japan; “Small Firms Strive 
for More Efficiency” in which the place of 
small factories in the economy is described 
and efforts at making them more efficient are 
analyzed. Included are sketches of 4 typical 
small factories. 


Marketing 


ENTERING EXPORT. spy Mario CaApEL- 
Loni. Export Trade. I: Feb. 27, 1961; II: 
Mar. 6, 1961, pp. 30-31; ITI: Mar. 13, 1961, 
pp. 7-8. I covers the selection of export per- 
sonnel; II, organizing a foreign business tour; 
III, selection of agents and determination of 
terms of payment. A series of articles meant 
as a primer for the beginner at exporting. 


17% OF SALES IN EXPORT THREE 
YEARS AFTER OPERATION BEGINS. sy 
HELEN SvuLLIvAN. Export Trade. Jan. 16, 
1961, pp. 10-11+. A case history of how 
Mixermobile built up a healthy export busi- 
ness in its front end loaders. 


COORDINATING DISTRIBUTION CHAN- 
NELS AND INTERNATIONAL MARKET- 
ING EFFORTS. sy A. Donatp Ketso. Ex- 
port Trade. Dec. 19, 1960, pp. 6-9. The 
president of Norton International discusses 
international merchandising methods, using 
his own company’s experience as his chief 
example. 


HOW THE OVERSEAS MARKET DIF- 
FERS. spy CHartes K. CAMPBELL. Sales- 
week. Dec. 12, 1960, p. 29. A vice president 
of IBM World Trade Corporation gives some 
pointers on how to sell overseas. 
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A WORLD APPROACH TO SELLING. In- 
ternational Management Digest. Feb., 1961, 
pp. 33-34. A report on how the French 
firm, Compagnie des Machines Bull, is ex- 
panding its sales from Europe into Latin 
America. 


HOW CAMPELL’S ORGANIZES MARKET- 
ING AND ADVERTISING FOR WORLD 
BUSINESS. sy W. G. Carperry. Export 
Trade, Jan. 30, 1961, pp. 22-25. Advertising 
methods around the world used by Camp- 
bell’s Soups. 


INTERNATIONAL SALES PROCEDURE 
THROUGH A FOREIGN-BASE COMPANY. 
By Exttwoop F. Curtis. Export Trade. Dec. 
12, 1960, pp. 12-13+. The executive vice 
president of Deere & Company tells how his 
company has organized its distribution in 
world markets. 


U.S. MARKETING TECHNIQUES IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF OVERSEAS SALES. 
By Harry Q. M. Crawson. Export Trade. 
Mar. 6, 1961, pp. 32-43+. A discussion of 
the need for as skilled market research, anal- 
ysis, and marketing methods abroad as at 
home, The author is director of client serv- 
ices of International Research Associates, Inc. 


ARE YOU MISSING THE BOAT IN EX- 
PORT SALES? sy Pum Hirscu. Industrial 
Marketing. Feb., 1961, pp. 44-48. Some in- 
formation is given on how a U.S. company 
can sell better abroad through better appli- 
cation of domestic selling and distribution 
methods and through more intelligent use of 
such aids as the Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce and the Export Import Bank. 


HOW TO GET YOUR SHARE OF BUSI- 
NESS OVERSEAS. sy Epwarp R. SAMMIs. 
Think. Feb., 1961, pp. 12-15. Some import- 
ant do’s and don’t’s for exporters. 


EXPORT EXPANSION AND THE FOREIGN 
SERVICE. sy LivincstoN T. MERCHANT. 
The Department of State Bulletin. Jan. 2, 
1961. The role of the commercial officers in 
embassies and steps being taken to improve 
their effectiveness are described by an under- 
secretary of state. 


FOREIGN FAIRS SHOW U.S. “HARD 
SELL.” Printers’ Ink. Dec. 9, 1960, pp. 53- 
54. A new emphasis on selling specific goods 
is part of the new U.S. government emphasis 
in participating in international trade fairs. 
The experiences of some U.S. companies in 
making good use of international trade fairs 
in the past are described. 


WORLD MARKET IS NO LONGER U.S. 
BY BRAXTON Pouvarp. Printers’ Ink. Jan. 6, 
1961, pp. 49-50. The manager of internaion- 
al advertising for Monsanto, shows how the 
overseas market is becoming the critical one 
for the U.S. economy. 


WOOL MARKETING. Review. Nov., 1960, 
pp. 3-7. A comparison of wool marketing 
methods in Australia, the U.S., Argentina, 
U.S.S.R. and other countries. 


CHECKLIST OF BFC PUBLICATIONS: 
MARKET RESEARCH DATA FOR USE IN 


FOREIGN TRADE. Foreign Commerce 
Weekly. Jan., 1961, pp. S-1—S-4. A list of 
books and pamphlets on international com- 
merce available from the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce. 


INFORMATION SOURCES ON FOREIGN 
MARKETING. sy Joun C. Assorr. Journal 
of Marketing. Jan., 1961, pp. 42-46. A re- 
view of the main international reference 
sources on marketing. 


DIRECTORY. Export Trade. Jan. 30, 1961, 
pp. 35-66. A group of directories giving in- 
formation on: International Publications and 
their United States Publishers; U.S. Advertis- 
ing Agencies Which Maintain International 
Facilities; Foreign Publications and Their 
United States Representatives; Foreign Radio 
and TV Stations and Their U.S. Represen- 
tatives. 


ADVANCE DEPOSIT REQUIREMENTS 
FOR IMPORTS. sy Evucene A. BirNBAUM 
AND MOEEN A. QUEREsHI. Staff Papers. Nov., 
1960, pp. 115-125. A description of the 
requiring of advance deposits by importers 
in about 20 countries and a discussion of the 
purposes of this requirement. 


CONSUMER CREDIT FOR UNDERDE- 
VELOPED NATIONS. American Stock Ex- 
change Investor. Dec.-Jan., 1960-61, pp. 10- 
11. A plan for extending the American buy 
now-pay later buying system to citizens of 
other countries in order to build up their 
economies is discussed. 


INTERNATIONAL AIR FREIGHT AN OP- 
PORTUNITY AND A CHALLEGE. sy Jonn 
C, Emery. Export Trade. Jan. 23, 1961, pp. 
5-6+-. The case is presented for closer coop- 
eration among carriers, consolidators, and air 
forwarders in order to give air freight the 
role it is capable of. 


TRADE: KEY TO PORT PROSPERITY. sy 
Aucustin J. Tosin. American Import and 
Export Bulletin. Jan., 1961, pp. 7-10+. A 
report by the executive director of the Port 
of New York Authority on its improvement 
program, 


HOW PEPSI KNIT A SALES EMPIRE. 
Printers’ Ink. Dec. 23, 1960, pp. 55-56. The 
story of how Pepsi Cola has built up a world 
wide sales organization. 


CAN SMALL BUSINESS SURVIVE IN THE 
WORLD MARKETPLACE TODAY? sy 
Grorce C. SeyvBoit. Export Trade. Dec. 26, 
1960, p. 12+. The president of William 
Underwood Co. gives an optimistic answer 
to his own question, based on the 140 year 
history of his firm. 


FROZEN FOODS IN CANADA. Monthly 
Review. Nov., 1960, pp. 1-4. A history of 
the frozen food industry in Canada and the 
U.S. and of the present part frozen foods 
play in Canada’s economy. 
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WHAT MAKES PEOPLE SAVE? sy E. C. 
Goutp. The Monetary Times of Canada. 
Jan., 1961, pp. 22-24. A study of Canadian 
savings motivations and behavior. 


SELLING TO LATIN AMERICA IN THE 
60’s. Vision. (635 Madison Ave., N.Y. 22 
1961, free. A booklet containing many charts 
and graphs on the area’s growth potential, 
growth of gross product, major industries, in- 
vestment, trade outlook, competition for the 
market, exports to Latin America from the 
U.S., Germany, and U.K., 9-year record of 
imports of 7 Latin countries, facts and fig- 
ures on the population, 


MARKETING IN MEXICO. The Internation- 
al Advertiser. Feb., 1961, pp. 7-23. A group 
of articles covering the Mexican market, ad- 
vertising, screen advertising, market research, 
and radio advertising. 


THE TOBE LECTURES IN RETAIL DIS- 
TRIBUTION, 1959-1960. sy Bernice Firz- 
Gr1sBON, ET AL. Boston 63 (Mass.): Harvard 
Business School, 1960, 128 p. $3.00. Among 
other pieces on various aspects of retailing 
is “How the Migros System of Distribution is 
Affecting Economic and Political Life in 
Europe” by Gottlieb Duttweiler, president of 
the Federation of Migros Cooperatives. 


CHEMICALS: THE MEXICAN MARKET. 
sy A. A. Lomas. Foreign Trade. 1: Dec. 17, 
1960, pp. 7-9; II: Dec. 31, 1960, pp. 10-12. 
In part I, Mexico’s own production of chem- 
ical products is surveyed. In part II, many 
figures are given on Mexico’s imports of 
chemicals and chemical products. 


GREAT DIFFERENCES WITHIN EURO- 
PEAN COMMON MARKET CAN TRAP USS. 
MANUFACTURERS, EXPERT WARNS. by 
ALBERT StrRipsBERG. Advertising Age. Jan. 
30, 1961, pp. 75-80. The author examines 
the reasons for marketing failures by U.S. 
producers in the Common Market. He feels 
the most notable problem is the failure to 
recognize the many different groups who 
must be approached differently. See p. 17. 


EUROPEAN MARKETS IN 1961: A CHAL- 
LENGE. sy N. D. Kenapjyran. The Financial 
Analysts Journal. Jan.-Feb., 1961, pp. 13-14. 
A description of the opportunities for U.S. 
companies in Europe. 


EUROPE’S MASS MARKETS. N.Y.: Haynes 
Publishing Co., 1961, 84 p. $50.00. The edi- 
tors of Business International point out the 
special problems and opportunities facing the 
U.S. business investing or selling in EEC and 
EFTA and show some ways of solving the 
problems and making the most of the oppor- 
tunities. 


WHO’S WHO IN MARKET RESEARCH. 
Lausanne (Switzerland): John Anns Publish- 
ing, 1961, $10.00. A listing with qualifica- 
tions, business experience, and personal de- 
tails of market researchers in Europe able to 
carry out surveys and commissions in 15 
countries, 


THE GIFT FROM PARIS. France Actuelle. 
Jan. 1, 1961, pp. 1-5. A description of a 
successful French mail order house which 
sells gifts all over the world. 


THE WEST GERMAN MARKET. Contimart 
Report No. 12. (Contimart AG, Militar- 
strasse, Zurich 4, Switzerland) (In U.S. 
Charles W. Hoyt Co., 380 Madison Ave., 
N.Y. 17) 1960, 67 p. $10.00. The main 
topics covered are: Population and Marketing 
Regions; Employment, Wages, and Incomes; 
Consumer Saving and Expenditure; Trade 
Channels and Distribution Costs; Price Main- 
tenance and Cartel Regulations; Advertising 
and Media; Entering the W. German Market. 
Many figures, 


WEST GERMAN MARKET FOR TOBAC- 
CO. sy Matpwyn TxHomas. Foreign Trade. 
Feb. 11, 1961, pp. 18-20. A survey of Ger- 
many’s consumption of tobacco and of the 
part imports (particularly Canadian) play in 
the German tobacco market. 


ITALY’S CONSUMER HABITS REFLECT 
COUNTRY’S CHANGING ECONOMY. sy 
IRENE F. Day. International Trade Review. 
Feb., 1961, pp. 11-12. A _ description of 
changes in Italy’s buying habits as the stand- 
ard of living rises. 


APPROACHING THE ITALIAN MARKET. 
By J. G. Irevanp. Foreign Trade. Jan. 28, 
1961, pp. 2-4. A general article attempting 
to give the “feel”? of Italy as a commercial 
entity, 


GOING UP: SALES TO BRITAIN. sy S. G. 
Trecaskes. Foreign Trade. Dec. 17, 1960, 
pp. 5-6. A report on what products Canadians 
are able to export profitably to Britain. 


SELLING PROCESSED FOODS TO BRIT- 
AIN. Foreign Trade. Jan. 14, 1961, pp. 8- 
11. Both a survey of general characteristics 
of the British market for imported processed 
foods and also a report on specific Canadian 
products for which there seems to be a cur- 
rent demand. 


HP’S MORNING AFTER. The Banker. Jan., 
1961, pp. 15-18. A report on the troubles 
Britain’s hire purchase houses are having. 


PAINTS AND VARNISHES. Foreign Trade. 
Dec. 17, 1960, pp. 26-28. Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland; South Africa. Dec. 31, 1960, 
p. 17. Indonesia. Two in a long series of 
articles on the market abroad for Canadian 
paints and varnishes. 


BOARDS AND COOPERATIVES IN 
GHANA. West Africa, 1. “Extending the 
Frontiers.” Dec. 31, 1960, p. 1485; 2. 
“Cocoa and Diamonds.” Jan. 7, 1961, p. 
17; “The Timber Problem.” Jan. 14, 1961, 
p. 35. The spread of the cooperative move- 
ment in Ghanian marketing is described. 


NIGERIA: THE MARKETING PRIZE OF 
AFRICA. Printers’ Ink. Jan. 13, 1961, pp. 
53-55. A report on Nigeria as a place for 
foreign investment and selling. 
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BIG MARKET FOR U.S. EXPORTERS IN 
NEWLY INDEPENDENT NIGERIA. sy 
Tuomas B. Dorsey. Export Trade. Jan. 9, 
1961, pp. 5-7-+. A vice president of Barnet 
& Reef Associates reports on Nigeria as a 
place to sell and a place to invest. 


MOSCOW’S “STORE FOR NEWLYWEDS.” 
By Oscoop CarutTuers. The New York Times 
Magazine. Jan. 15, 1961, p. 42+. A descrip- 
tion of a western style store specifically aimed 
at satisfying the needs of newlyweds. 


THE CHANGING MIDDLE EAST MAR- 
KET. sy Cuartes F. Stewart. Journal of 
Marketing. Jan., 1961, pp. 47-51. A professor 
of international business at Columbia Uni- 
versity examines some of the factors shaping 
the new Middle Eastern market. 


SPECIAL SECTION ON THE MIDDLE 
EAST. International Advertiser. Dec., 1960, 
pp. 11-24. A group of articles: “Business 
Opportunities in the Middle East” by Fran- 
cis Kettaneh, which covers the Middle East 
in general; and “Shop Window of the Middle 
East” by F. Pharaon, “Lebanon’s Marketing 
Facilities” by Rafic Harib, “Lebanon Call- 
ing!” by Mounir Takchi, and “Trade, the 
Key to Lebanon” by Samir E. Fares—all on 
Lebanon. 


THE PROMISING FAR EASTERN MAR- 
KET. sy Stuart P. ArkMAn. (As told to 
O. Mary Hill) Foreign Trade. Dec. 17, 1960, 
pp. 2-5. The export of Mc t 
Canada Limited discusses exporting oppor- 
tunities in Taiwan, Hong Kong, Philippines, 
South Vietnam, Thailand and Malaya and 
Singapore, including comments on the ex- 
perience of his own company in selling there. 





JAPAN A _ BIG POTENTIAL MARKET 
NEGLECTED BY MANY EXPORTERS. Ex- 
port Trade, Feb. 27, 1961, pp. 9-11. Advice 
on how to sell in Japan. 


DYNAMIC CHANGES OF INCOME AND 
ITS DISTRIBUTION IN JAPAN. sy Cuxo- 
TARO TAKAHASHI, RYOTARO IOCHI, AND 
Koicu1 Emr. Tokyo: Kinokuniya Bookstore 
Co., 1959, 182 p. (A publication of the Insti- 
tute of Economic Research, Hitotsubashi 
University) An analysis of the rise and fall 
of income levels and equalization of income 
during periods of inflation and deflation in 
Japan. 


HOW JAPANESE TRADING COMPANIES 
OPERATE. sy N. W. Boyp. Foreign Trade. 
Dec. 31, 1960, pp. 14-15. A description of 
the workings of Japan’s export-import houses 
and of the help they can be to exporters to 
Japan. 


THE “SINGLE-MARKET” CONCEPT IN 
EUROPEAN PROMOTION. sy Joun DILtLon. 
International Advertiser, Feb., 1961, p. 24. 
A case study of centralized management of 
a direct mail promotion program. See p. 16. 


ONE MAILING LEVELS MIXED MARKET. 
Printers’ Ink. Jan. 27, 1961, pp. 56-57. 
Same case as above. 


WHY LOOKS COUNT IN FOREIGN ADS. 
Printers’ Ink. Mar. 3, 1961, pp. 48-49. Sev- 
eral ads and some analysis of why they are 
effective or ineffective in foreign markets. 


WHAT KINDS OF ADS DO THE SELLING 
JOB TO BUSINESSMEN IN FOREIGN 
MARKETS? sy Howarp G. Sawyer. Export 
Trade. Feb. 138, 1961, pp. 8-9+. The vice 
president of marketing services, Marsteller, 
Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed, discusses the 
need for putting more factual product in- 
formation into ads aimed at businessmen 
abroad and relates the experiences of people 
trying to get product information from sev- 
eral big U.S. companies in several foreign 
cities. 


HOW ADVERTISING PEOPLE AND 
MEDIA CAN HELP YOU EXPAND YOUR 
EXPORTS. Export Trade. I: Jan. 30, 1961, 
pp. 17-19+; II: Feb. 6, 1961, pp. 10-11+-. 
A round up of opinions by leading advertis- 
ing agency executives on how best to pro- 
mote export sales through better use of ad- 
vertising and the services of agencies, such 
as market research, advice on selection of 
distributors, etc. 


REVISED SURVEY OF RESEARCH INTO 
RADIO AND TELEVISION ADVERTISING 
IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. Doc. No. 250- 
1/11, International Chamber of Commerce, 
1960, free. (U.S. Council of the ICC, 103 
Park Ave., N.Y. 17). Report covers surveys 
done in 12 countries: Germany, Australia, 
Japan, Austria, Belgium, Denmark, U.S., 
Finland, France, Italy, Portugal, and the 
U.K. 


MODERN PUBLICITY 30: ANNUAL OF 
ADVERTISING ART. Wilfred Walter, ed. 
N.Y.: Hastings House, 1960, 154 p. $9.95. 
Examples from many countries of posters, 
press, TV, direct mail advertising; packaging 
and label designs. 


INTERNATIONAL YEARBOOK OF AD- 
VERTISING ART. Walter Herdeg, ed. Zu- 
ric; Amstutz and Herdeg, 1960, 212 p. 
$15.00. (U.S. dist. Praeger, N.Y.) A collec- 
tion of commercial art designs for advertise- 
ments, calendars, films, letterheads, maga- 
zine covers, packaging, posters, television, 
etc., in the U.S. and Europe. 


FOREIGN AGENCIES REPORT BILLINGS. 
Advertising Age. Feb. 27, 1961, pp. 50-52 
and 126-148. Figures are given for 56 Brit- 
ish agencies and 141 agencies in Argentina, 
Australia, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Chile, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Denmark, Finland, France, 
Germany, Greece, India, Ireland, Israel, Italy, 
Japan, Lebanon, Mexico, Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Panama, Peru, Philippines, South Africa, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, and United 
Arab Republic. 
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BRAZILIAN INDUSTRIAL UPHEAVAL 
TOUCHES OFF ADVERTISING REVOLU- 
TION. sy Jaunes S. Mazzone. International 
Trade Review. Jan., 1961, p. 13+. Brazilian 
advertising and advertising agencies begin to 
meet the needs of the country’s changing 
economy. The needs of the advertising in- 
dustry for more trained people are spelled out. 


ADVERTISING TRENDS IN MEXICO. sy 
Epitu M. Topp. International Trade Review. 
Dec., 1960, pp. 10-11. A study of the various 
media and some of the ways in which they 
are used, 


ADS WITH A FRENCH ACCENT. sy 
Cuarves E, Rorxin. Think. Mar., 1961, pp. 
15-17. Some samples of the poster advertis- 
ing art of Raymond Savignac of France. 


ADVERTISING ABROAD: THE REPUBLIC 
OF IRELAND. sy W. R. Van. Foreign 
Trade. Jan. 14, 1961, pp. 25-26. Information 


on media, agencies and market research 
facilities. 
ADVERTISING ABROAD: NORWAY. sy 


B. G. R. Banton. Foreign Trade. Dec. 17, 
1960, pp. 18-19. Media information. 


ADVERTISING ABROAD: IRAN. sy A. B. 
Bropie. Foreign Trade. Jan. 28, 1961, pp. 
16-17. Information on media and costs as 
well as on the difficulties of advertising in a 
country with low living standards and lit- 
eracy. 


ADVERTISING ABROAD: LEBANON. sy 
C. O. R. Rousseau. Foreign Trade. Dec. 31, 
1960, pp. 22-23. Information on media and 
agencies. 
ADVERTISING ABROAD: EASTERN 
ROPE. sy Peter A. FREYSENG. Foreign 
Trade. Feb. 11, 1961, pp. 6-10. How to 
create advertisements, how to work through 
agencies, and where to aim one’s advertising 
efforts in Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Yugo- 
slavia, Hungary, and Bulgaria are described. 
The peculiar requirements of advertising in 
communist countries are considered. 


EU- 


Industrial Relations 


HOW U.S. COMPANIES COMPENSATE 
THIRD-COUNTRY NATIONALS. Business 
International. Feb. 24, 1961, p. 3+. A Sur- 
vey of practices of 14 companies. 


DETERMINING COST OF LIVING AL- 
LOWANCES FOR OVERSEAS PERSON- 
NEL. sy JaMes E. Boyce. Personnel. Jan./ 
Feb., 1961, pp. 37-46. An analysis of how 
pay can be equitably set for U.S. citizens 
employed by their companies overseas. See 
p. 19. 


WORLDWIDE PROFIT-SHARING PLANS 
HELP U.S. FIRMS ATTRACT, KEEP 
CAPABLE MANAGERS. Business Interna- 


tional. Mar. 17, 1961, pp. 6-7. Short descrip- 
tions of plans used for attracting international 
executives by 8 companies. 


MILDEW ON THE EXECUTIVE CARROT. 
sy F. X. Ouvanie. The Director. Dec. 1960, 
pp. 495-497. The pay and incentives offered 
British executives are compared with those of 
other countries. Some suggestions are given 
for making the incentives more real to the 
individual executive. 

THE HEADHUNTERS. The Director. Jan., 
1961, pp. 83-87. Executive search in Britain. 


INDUSTRIALISM AND WORLD SOCIETY. 
By CLARK Kerr, JOHN T. DUNLOP, FRED- 
ERICK HARBISON, AND CHARLES A. MYERS. 
Harvard Business Review. Jan.-Feb., 1961, 
pp. 113-126. The authors describe the power 
of industrialism in many countries as becom- 
ing the future leveler of differences between 
continents and between ways of life. 


ARE BUSINESS EXECUTIVES HEALTHY? 
By Dovcias G. Kinnear. The Canadian 
Chartered Accountant. Feb., 1961, pp. 172- 
176. The health of Canadian business exec- 
utives is discussed and facilities for regular 
check ups are described. 


THE CHEMICAL ENGINEER IN EUROPE. 
BY J. G. Devys anp G. M. ROWELL. Com- 
merce in France. Jan. 15, 1961, p. 20+. A 
description of the training, work, and re- 
wards of a chemical engineer in Europe. 


OCCUPATIONS AND UPPER-CLASS FOR- 
MATION IN NIGERIA. sy Hvcn H. 
SMYTHE AND MABEL M. SMYTHE. South- 
western Social Science Quarterly. Dec., 1960, 
pp. 350-356. A study of the occupations of 
Nigerians in the upper classes. Included is 
information on the competence and training 
of these people. 


IMEDE: A UNIQUE INTERNATIONAL 
MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT _INSTI- 
TUTE. sy Tuomas A. Graves, Jr. Journal 
of the American Society of Training Direc- 
tors. Jan., 1961, pp. 3-9. The director of 
IMEDE, an international management de- 
velopment center at Lausanne, Switzerland, 
describes the program, the students, and the 
teachers of his institution. 


FINISHING SCHOOL FOR VETERAN EX- 
ECUTIVES. sy Danret BEHRMAN. Realites. 
Dec., 1960, pp. 24-27. A description of the 
program of CRC (Centre de Recherche et 
d’Etudes des Chefs d’Enterprises). The pro- 
gram removes high business executives from 
the business environment so they can broaden 
their. human outlook. A history of how the 
CRC evolved, and of how changes in post 
war France made a new education necessary 
for industrialists, 


TRAINING FOR FOREIGN OPERATIONS. 
By Ernst-BErRNp BLuMLE. Journal of the 
American Society of Training Directors. Feb., 
1961, pp. 48-50. Some suggestions on how 
Americans going overseas can be better 
equipped for their work, 
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A SUMMER WITH SOCONY IN SOUTH 
AMERICA. sy Donatp F. Castor. SAIS 
Review. Winter, 1961, pp. 23-28. Report by 
a student who spent the summer in Colombia 
as a participant in Socony’s “on the job” 
training program designed to provide students 
contemplating overseas business careers with 
an opportunity to test their own reactions to 
living and working overseas. 


CONDITIONS OF WORK IN THE LEATH- 
ER AND FOOTWEAR INDUSTRY. Inter- 
national Labour Review. Feb., 1961, pp. 
178-199. The problems of the footwear in- 
dustry throughout the world are described, 
especially as they relate to employment con- 
ditions. Comparative figures are given on 
the industry in about 28 countries, 


POLITICAL CONTENT OF LABOR UNION 
PERIODICALS. sy Freperick R. SHEDD 
AND GEORGE S, Oprorne. Ann Arbor: Bureau 
of Industrial Relations, U. of Michigan, 1960, 
102 p. $3.50. An analysis of 43 key union 
periodicals representing major U.S. and Can- 
adian industry. 


UAW SEEKS CLOSER TIES ABROAD. 
Business Week. Jan. 28, 1961, pp. 53-56. 
A report on how foreign auto unions are 
already joining hands to bargain with manu- 
facturers, often on an international basis, and 
on plans for further coordination of efforts 
in the future. 


DEALING WITH LABOR’ OVERSEAS. 
Business Week. Dec. 31, 1960, pp. 95-97. 
A survey of the special labor problems U.S. 
manufacturers face in their overseas plants. 
Most attention is given to Europe and Latin 
America. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNDER-EMPLOY- 
MENT IN MEXICO. Review of the Econom- 
ic Situation of Mexico. Nov., 1960, pp. 12- 
13. Figures and some explanation of them 
on the distribution of labor in Mexico’s labor 
force, 


ECONOMIC PROGRAMS FOR’ LABOR 
SURPLUS AREAS IN SELECTED COUN- 
TRIES OF WESTERN EUROPE. Washing- 
ton 25: U.S. Gov’t Printing Office, 1960, 
15 p. 25c. (Cat. No. Y4.Ec7:L11) A re- 
view of measures adopted by European 
countries for coping with longstanding un- 
employment problems in certain depressed 
areas within their borders. 


LABOR IN FINLAND. sy Cart E. KNOEL- 
LINGER. Cambridge: Harvard U. Press, 1961, 
300 p. $6.00. A study of labor, laboring 
classes, and trade unions. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF GENERAL AND 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 
By A. Campa. International Labour Review. 
Dec., 1960, pp. 525-541. A description of 
the alternative forms of general, technical, 
and vocational education in France and of 
the possibilities of transfer from one to an- 
other, 


CO-OPERATION AT THE LEVEL OF THE 
UNDERTAKING IN SPAIN. By EvcGENIO 
Perez BotiyA AND EFREN Borrajo DACRUZ. 
International Labour Review. Dec., 1960, pp. 
499-524. A brief outline of the system of 
labor relations in Spain, a description of the 
social and economic circumstances in which 
the works councils were created, and of the 
constitution, structure and duties of the 
works councils. Also an assessment of the 
effectiveness of works councils. 


THE COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS SYS- 
TEM AND WAGE DETERMINATION. By 
Karu-OLarF Faxen. Skandinaviska Banken 
Quarterly Review. Jan., 1961, pp. 1-7. Swed- 
ish law and practice. 


PROFESSIONAL SATISFACTION AMONG 
SWEDISH BANK EMPLOYEES. sy Uno 
Remirz. Copenhagen: Ejnar Munksgaard, 
Ltd., 1960, 422 p. 86 Dan Kr. Such factors 
as position, salary, and health are studied. 


TRADE UNIONS AND THE LABOUR 
PARTY SINCE 1945. spy Harrison MARTIN. 
Detroit: Wayne State U. Press, 1960, 360 p. 
$4.95. An analysis of the tie between the 
Labour Party and unions in Britain, 


BRITISH TRADE-UNIONS: CAN THEY 
STAY IN BUSINESS? sy Eric ARMSTRONG. 
Business Horizons. Winter, 1960, pp. 75-82. 
A lecturer at the College of Advanced Tech- 
nology, Birmingham, England, discusses the 
problems facing the British union movement 
today. 


FACTORY WAGE STRUCTURES AND 
NATIONAL AGREEMENTS. sy Donatp J. 
ROBERTSON. N.Y.: Cambridge, 1960, 260 p. 
$7.50. A survey of the structure of British 
factory wages. Included are case studies of 
engineering and shipbuilding companies. 


GLASGOW LIMITED. sy Tuomas T. Part- 
ERSON. N.Y.: Cambridge, 1960, 243 p. $6.00. 
A case study of a Glasgow factory, showing 
the lessening of strikes, absenteeism, and 
other signs of employee dissatisfaction as 
managerial-employee relations were changed. 


THE ATTITUDES OF STEELWORKERS 
TO TECHNICAL CHANGE. sy O tive 
Banks. Liverpool: Liverpool U. Press, 1960, 
152 p. 25s. A study of the reactions of em- 
ployees in a British steel mill when old 
equipment was replaced by new. 


WHEN TRIBESMEN SHIFT FROM JUN- 
GLE TO JOBS. sy Micprep Apams. Think. 
Feb., 1961, pp. 29-32. An eye-witness ac- 
count of the problems of ‘“Africanizing” 
Ghana’s gold mines, especially of the prob- 
lems that arise in developing workers into 
supervisors. See p. 21. 


LABOR MANAGEMENT AND TRAINING 
PROBLEMS IN a BY EDWARD Mar- 
cus, Ad t. Jan., 1961, pp. 
12-15. - nan retig problems, health handicaps, 
tribal frictions, and union movements are 
discussed. The difficulties of management in 
adjusting to the African labor scene are 
analyzed. 
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PLANTATION AND VILLAGE IN THE 
CAMEROONS: SOME ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL STUDIES. sy Epwin ARDENER, 
SHIRLEY ARDENER, AND W. A. WARMINGTON. 
N.Y.: Oxford, 435 p. $8.00. This study of 
the plantation and village life in the Cam- 
eroons includes material on working condi- 
tions and wages, tribal backgrounds, diet, 
spending, labor supply, means of recruiting 
labor. Many statistics and case histories. 


THE NEW INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN 
GHANA. sy Dovcias RimMeER. Industrial 
and Labor Relations Review. Jan., 1961, pp. 
206-226. A description of labor law and 
practice in Ghana where things are almost 
completely different from those in the U.S. 
and U.K. 


THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL BACK- 
GROUND OF INDUSTRIAL MEDICINE 
IN MADAGASCAR. By P. Detaunay. Inter- 
national Labour Review. Feb., 1961, pp. 107- 
135. Background material on the medical 
problems of the Malagasy Republic are given 
as well as a description of attempts to solve 
medical problems in industrial setups. 


NIGERIAN TRADE UNIONS. West Africa. 
Dec, 24, 1960, p. 1447. A survey of trade 
unionism in newly independent Nigeria. 


FROM FIELD TO FACTORY: NEW IN- 
DUSTRIAL EMPLOYEES. sy James Sipney 
Storkin. Glencoe (Ill.): Free Press, 1960, 
156 p. $4.00. The adjustment of both Amer- 
ican Indians and South African Bantus to 
factory life is studied and a discussion of 
how much industrialization per se counts for 
in social and cultural change. 


PROBLEMS OF MANPOWER AND INDUS- 
TRIALIZATION IN THE USSR. spy Warren 
W. Eason. Reprint No. 23 of the Inter- 
University Study of Labor Problems in Eco- 
nomic Development (Box 248, Princeton, 
N.J.) 1960, 21 p. (Reprinted from Popula- 
tion Trends in Eastern Europe, the USSR 
and Mainland China, proceedings of the 36th 
Annual Conference of the Milbank Memorial 
Fund, Nov., 1959) Labor supply, the re- 
cruitment and allocation of labor, manage- 
ment of labor, and industrial relations prob- 
lems are described and discussed. 


THE INCENTIVE SYSTEM IN THE SO- 
VIET UNION. sy CuHartes S. STEVENSON. 
Advanced Management. Jan., 1961, pp. 19- 
21. Changes in incentive systems in USSR 
industry in recent years are described. 


A COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF THE IN- 
DUSTRIAL STRUCTURE OF THE URBAN 
LABOR FORCE OF BURMA AND THE 
UNITED STATES. sy Suninper K. MEHTA. 
Economic Development and Cultural Change. 
Jan., 1961, pp. 164-179. Some figures are 
given on what the employment patterns are. 
There is much discussion of the possible 
causes for the differences, 


THE PUBLIC SERVICE IN IRAN. By 
RicHarp W. Gasie. Public Personnel Re- 
view. Jan., 1961, pp. 29-34. Both a study 
of the Iranian civil service system and of 
employment practices in general in that 
country, 


INDUSTRIAL LABOUR IN INDIA. V. B. 
Singh and A. K. Saran, eds. N.Y.: Taplinger, 
1961, 528 p. $6.00. A group of essays on 
industrial labor, social security, trade unions, 
and works councils. 


THE BAFFLED YOUNG MEN OF JAPAN. 
BY Perer F. Darvucxer. Harper's Magazine. 
Jan., 1961, pp. 65-74. An analysis of the 
problems of the younger generation of Japan 
today. Included is a description of the pecu- 
liar wage and bonus system in Japanese in- 
dustry. 


THE JAPANESE WORKER. sy Anruur M. 
WHITEHILL, Jr. California Management Re- 
view. Winter, 1961, pp. 32-38. A study of 
the skilled Japanese worker’s job motivations 
and expectations and a suggestion that the 
attitudes typical of Japanese workers may 
be a clue to the role of cultural values in 
the attitudes of workers of other countries. 


THE JAPANESE LABOR MOVEMENT 
(1957-1960). sy Rospert J. BaLion. Bulle- 
tin No. 2. Sophia Industrial Relations Center, 
Sophia University (Tokyo, Japan) Oct., 
1960, 37 p. mimeo. A history of recent labor 
developments in Japan with background and 
an analysis of underlying philosophies given. 


LABOR UNIONS IN POSTWAR JAPAN. By 
Makoto SAKURABAYASHI. Bulletin No. 1. 
Sophia Industrial Relations Center, Sophia 
University (Tokyo, Japan) June, 1960, 21 
p. mimeo. A description of unionization, of 
the membership of unions, and of the home 
backgrounds of union members in Japan. 


OLD-AGE PROTECTION UNDER SOCIAL 
SECURITY SCHEMES: A _ STATISTICAL 
STUDY OF SELECTED COUNTRIES. In- 
ternational Labour Review. Dec., 1960, pp. 
542-571. The data cover Belgium, Den- 
mark, France, the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Swe- 
den, Switzerland, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN INDUSTRIAL 
PENSION PLANNING. By J. Fraser Coare. 
The Canadian Chartered Accountant. Jan., 
1961, pp. 35-39. A report on Canadian in- 
dustrial pensions. 


FINANCIAL PROBLEMS OF SOCIAL IN- 
SURANCE IN BRAZIL. sy RALPH VON 
GersporF. Bulletin of the International Social 
Security Association. Dec., 1960, pp. 615- 
625. Both the benefits of social security and 
the administration of the system and means 
of financing it are described. 
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PENSION REFORM IN THE FEDERAL 
REPUBLIC OF GERMANY. sy Kurt JAntTz. 
International Labour Review. Feb., 1961, pp. 
136-155. A description of the pension reforms 
made in Germany in 1957 and a follow up 
on how they have improved the positions of 
pensioners and also have promoted the 
growth of private as well as public pension 
plans, 


THE ACHIEVEMENTS AND FUTURE 
PROSPECTS OF SOCIAL SECURITY IN 
THE REPUBLIC OF CAMEROUN. sy 
PrerRE GRAVRAND. Bulletin of the Interna- 
tional Social Security Association. Dec., 1960, 
pp. 601-614. Present and planned social 
security provisions. 


A REPORT ON SOCIAL SECURITY PRO- 
GRAMS IN THE SOVIET UNION. Wash- 
ington 25: U.S. Gov’t Printing Office, 1960, 
157 p. $1.00. (Cat. No. FS 3.2:S08) Based 
on observations and research of a team of 
U.S. social security experts who visited 
U.S.S.R. in 1958. 


THE EARLY ADMINISTRATIVE EXPERI- 
ENCE OF THE SOCIAL SECURITY SYS- 
TEM OF THE PHILIPPINES. sy IpLEFON- 
so J. ReMotona. Bulletin of the International 
Social Security Association. Dec., 1960, pp. 
627-631. A history of the Philippine social 
security system which was authorized in 
1954. 


Public Relations 


PR BLUE BOOK AND SUPPLEMENT TO 
THE INTERNATIONAL WHO’S WHO IN 
PUBLIC RELATIONS. (1959-1960 ed.) 
R. L. Barbour, ed. Meriden (N.H.): PR 
Publishing Co., 1960, 326 p. $15.00. A list- 
ing of public relations counselors in Canada 
and the U.S., and biographies of them. This 
is a supplement to “Who’s Who in Public 
Relations”, a 1959 volume. 


WHY AND HOW SOME LEADING COM- 
PANIES ARE CREATING A WORLD REP- 
UTATION. sy Harry E. Maynarp. Export 
Trade. Jan. 30, 1961, pp. 27-29. Ford Mo- 
tor Co., House of Seagram, Aluminum Ltd. 
of Canada, Philips, and IBM are given as 
examples of companies creating a good world 
image. What this image should be and how 
it can be achieved are described. 


SPRAGUE COMMITTEE REPORTS TO 
PRESIDENT EISENHOWER ON USS. IN- 
FORMATION ACTIVITIES ABROAD. The 
Department of State Bulletin. Feb. 6, 1961, 
pp. 182-195. Detailed appraisal and recom- 
mendations. 


OVERSEAS AMERICANS IN SOUTHEAST 
ASIA: FACT IN FICTION. sy Donn V. 
Hart. Far Eastern Survey. Jan., 1961, pp. 
1-15. A study of how Americans serving in 
Southeast Asia appear in various fictional 
works with some attempt made to determine 
how true to life these characterizations are. 


NORTON’S SOFT-SELL CAMPAIGN 
BUILDS GOOD WILL OVERSEAS. Indus- 
trial Management. Jan., 1961, pp. 76-80. 
A description of a program by Norton Inter- 
national to use first day cover mailings to 
build good will among its overseas distribu- 
tors, customers, and prospects. 


POLICIES AND PRACTICES OF UNITED 
STATES SUBSIDIARIES IN CANADA. By 
Joun LINDEMAN AND DONALD ARMSTRONG. 


Canadian American Committee (National 
Planning Association, 1606 New Hampshire 
Ave., Washington 9) 1961, 82 p. paper. 


$2.00. The main aspects of U.S. subsidiary 
behavior in Canada discussed are: sale of 
equity shares in subsidiaries to the public; 
Canadianization of personnel; publication of 
financial data; commercial policies; research; 
and contributions to charity and education. 
See p. 5. 


UNITED STATES-CANADIAN’ RELA- 
TIONS. sy Witt1aM Hamiiton. Vital 
Speeches of the Day. Mar. 1, 1961, pp. 304- 
308. The postmaster general of Canada dis- 
cusses areas in which the U.S. and Canada 
work together amicably and also those, not- 
ably in business situations, where Canadians 
feel the U.S. has too much control and does 


not respect the Canadian feelings enough. 


“ANTI-AMERICANISM” IN CANADA. By 


HucH MAcLENNAN. Harper’s Magazine. 
Mar., 1961, pp. 14-24. A Canadian ex- 
presses some of the fears and worries of 


Canada and Canadians toward the U.S. and 
its influence on their country. The author 
suggests that, among other things, Canada 
acquire a sort of Dominion economic status 
vis a vis the U.S. as it has politically vis a vis 
England, John Fischer, Harpers’ editor-in- 
chief, adds a commentary. 


THE UNITED STATES AND CUBA, BUSI- 
NESS AND DIPLOMACY, 1917-1960. sy 
Rospert F. Smitn. N.Y.: Bookman, 1961. 
$5.00. 


U.S. MANAGEMENT AND LATIN AMER- 
ICA. sy Francisco R. Lima, Advanced 
Management, Jan., 1961, pp. 4-7. Partly an 
analysis of “Castroism’’ and other forms of 
extreme governments in Latin America, partly 
a description of how U.S. business looks to 
Latin Americans, and partly a discussion of 
how American firms in the area can improve 
their reputations. 


LATIN AMERICA: OPPORTUNITIES AND 
RESPONSIBILITIES. sy Jonn F. GAtua- 
cHeR. Vital Speeches of the Day. Feb., 1, 
1961, pp. 230-232. The vice president for 
foreign administration of Sears, Roebuck 
describes Latin America and some of its prob- 
lems and tells some of the things such as 
scholarship aid, an American business group 
did to improve conditions. He suggests a 
5 point program for all U.S. companies oper- 
ating in Latin American countries. See p. 23. 
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SEARS RECOGNIZES ITS RESPONSIBILI- 
TIES AND TAKES ACTION IN LATIN 
AMERICA. By Jonn F. GALLAGHER. Export 
Trade. Jan. 2, 1961, pp. 12-13+. Sears Roe- 
buck’s vice president for foreign administra- 
tion describes the activities of his company 
in finding out the underlying reasons for anti- 
Americanism in Latin America and in doing 
something to overcome these feelings. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS IN EUROPE TODAY. 
BY JoHN Marston. Public Relations Journal. 
Feb., 1961, pp. 14-15. A Michigan State 
University professor reports on the state of 
public relations in several European countries 
and gives some pointers for American firms 
who wish to get the most out of public rela- 
tions abroad. The article is based on inter- 
views with European public relations figures. 


WHAT’S THE ENGISH FOR “PUBLIC RE- 
LATIONS”? sy GuntHEerR BecKMANN. Euro- 
pean Marketing Mirror. Jan., 1961, pp. 1-2. 
A description of public relations as practiced 
in Germany and as the German public sees it. 


HOW THE GOVERNMENT INFORMATION 
SERVICES HELP INDUSTRY. Board of 
Trade Journal. Jan. 20, 1961, pp. 125-129. 
A description of how the British government 
transmits information about its industry 
abroad and feeds it to the foreign press. 


OUT OF THE WOODS IN THE LAN- 
GUAGE PROGRAM. sy Jere Brou-Kann. 
Foreign Service Journal, Jan., 1961, pp. 43- 
47. A discussion of the values of learning a 
foreign language (in this case Thai) for 
dealing with a foreign people and for propa- 
ganda purposes. 


Law 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION OF 
COMMERCIAL DISPUTES. sy Martin 
Domxe. Albany (N.Y.): Matthew Bender & 
Co., 1960, 53 p. (Reprinted from the Pro- 
ceedings of the 1960 Institute on Private 
Investments Abroad) Many cases cited. 


RIGHTS OF BUSINESSMEN ABROAD. 
U.S. Council of the International Chamber of 
Commerce (103 Park Ave., N.Y. 17) $1.75 
members; $2.50, non-members. A description 
of the rights and privileges conceded to 
American businessmen engaged in foreign 
commerce by foreign governments in com- 
mercial treaties and trade agreements with 
the U.S. 


THE ANTITRUST LAWS OF THE U.S.A. 
By A. D. NEALE. New York: Cambridge, 
1961, 516 p. $7.50. A complete guide to 
U.S. antitrust law, including rulings affecting 
international operations—all from the point 
of view of the British. One chapter compares 
U.S. and British antimonopoly attitudes. 


EMPLOYEES’ RIGHTS IN THEIR INVEN- 
TIONS: A COMPARISON OF NATIONAL 
LAWS. sy FReprRik NEuUMEYER. International 


Labour Review. Jan., 1961, pp. 36-64. The 
law and practice concerning the rights of 
employees and employers in cases where the 
employee invents something are covered for 
Austria, Canada, Japan, Netherlands, Italy, 
Soviet Union, German Democratic Republic, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Switzerland, Swe- 
den, Denmark, Federal Republic of Germany, 
United Kingdom, and United States, 


A CRITICAL ANALYSIS. sy Frank How- 
arp. Cartel. Jan., 1961, pp. 11-14+. A de- 
scription and analysis of Canada’s anti-mo- 
nopoly legislation and _ policies. 


ASSOCIATED CORPORATIONS — SOME 
OBSERVATIONS. spy Witt1AM M. CARLYLE. 
Canadian Tax Journal. Nov.-Dec., 1960, pp. 
369-375. A criticism of Canada’s present 
legislation on ‘“‘associated companies”, saying 
that the law discriminates not only against 
people who form multiple corporations in 
order to collect the low corporate tax rate 
as often as possible but also against those 
who incorporate for bona fide purposes. 


HOW TO DO BUSINESS IN MEXICO. sy 
RAFAEL DE EscoBAR MARTINEZ. N.Y.: Ex- 
position Press, 1961, 196 p. $4.00. Details 
are given on Mexican law as it affects the 
businessman, alien or native. Special atten- 
tion is given to tax and to labor law. 


FORMING A SUBSIDIARY IN THE EURO- 
PEAN COMMON MARKET. sy ALFRED F. 
Conarp. Michigan Law Review (Ann Arbor) 
Nov., 1960, pp. 1-48. A description of types 
of business organization appropriate for the 
area, 


ENTERPRISE IN THE EUROPEAN COM- 
MON MARKET: A LEGAL PROFILE. Eric 
Stein and Thomas N. Nicholson, eds. Ann 
Arbor: Michigan Legal Publications, 1960, 
2 vols. Vol. 1, 761 p.; Vol. 2, 534 p. $25.00 
the set. A guide to legal aspects of doing 
business in the European Common Market. 
Among the subjects covered are: exchange 
control regulations in France; industrial prop- 
erty; labor law and social security; new 
legal remedies for enterprises; organizing for 
business; the significance of treaties to the 
establishment of companies; protection of 
competition; and _ taxation. 


CARTELS IN THE COMMON MARKET. 
By Ricuarp Baimey. The Director. Jan., 
1961, pp. 104-105. A report on efforts to 
coontrol cartels in EEC. 


THE BELGIAN ANTITRUST LAW OF 27 
MAY 60. sy JEAN BLONDEEL. Commerce in 
France. Dec. 15, 1960, pp. 16-17+-. An ex- 
planation of the law and some of its impli- 
cations, 
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THE CONTROL OF MONOPOLY IN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. sy Pavut GuENAULT 
AND J. M. Jackson. N.Y.: Longmans, 1960, 
197 p. $6.50. An analysis of the workings 
and effectiveness of British antitrust law. See 
p: 36. 


LEGAL EDUCATION AND THE ROLE OF 
THE LAWYER IN THE SOVIET UNION 
AND THE COUNTRIES OF EASTERN 
EUROPE. sy G. M. Razin. California Law 
Review. Dec., 1960, pp. 776-804. A descrip- 
tion of the training, the work, and the social 
position of the lawyer in U.S.S.R. and other 
eastern European countries, 


INDONESIAN NATIONALIZATION MEAS- 
URES BEFORE FOREIGN COURTS—A 
REPLY. sy Hans W. Baapve. The American 
Journal of Internationul Law. Oct., 1960, 
pp. 801-835. A reply to “Indonesian Na- 
tionalization Measures before Foreign Courts.” 
by Martin Domke which appeared in an 
earlier issue of The American Journal of 
International Law. 


Finance, Accounting, 


Taxation & Banking 


INTERNATIONAL GUIDE TO FOREIGN 
COMMERCIAL FINANCING. sy GUENTER 
REIMANN AND Epwin F. WIGGLESWORTH. 
International Reports Inc. (200 Park Ave. 
South, N.Y. 3) 2 vols. $65.00 (Educational 
organizations, $32.50. Volumes available 
separately) Volume I covers various methods 
of export financing, government institutions, 
European and East-bloc policies nd practices, 
and various forms and regulations. Vol. II 
is a directory of banks and financing com- 
panies active in foreign commercial financing. 
See p. 35. 


INSTEAD OF THE MARINES. Fortune. 
March, 1961, pp. 83-88. The U.S. govern- 
ment Investment Guaranties Division, how it 
works and what companies have been using 
its protection for overseas investments. 


THE REMEDY FOR HP. The Economist. 
Jan. 14, 1961, pp. 153-154. Analysis of the 
troubles encountered by British instalment 
financing companies with a suggestion that 
there be closer links with the banks. 


STOCK MARKETS ABROAD. By RosBERrtT 
A. Grmsert. Barron’s. Dec. 26, 1960, pp. 
5-6+. A comparison of the performance of 
some foreign exchanges with those of the 
US. 


A DEVELOPING SLOWDOWN IN OVER- 
SEAS MARKETS. Business Week. Dec. $1, 
1960, pp. 90-93. A survey of foreign equity 
markets, 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SWEDISH 
STOCK MARKET. sy BEencr SENNEBY. 
Skandnaviska Banken Quarterly Review. Jan., 
1961, pp. 15-19. A description not only of 
the stock market but also of purchasers of 
shares. Comparisons are made _ between 
Sweden and other countries. 


SECURITIES REGULATION IN CANADA. 
By J. Peter WriituiaMson. Toronto: U. of 
Toronto Press, 1960, 463 p. A book for the 
expert or specialist on Canadian securities 
control, 


INVESTMENT REPORT, 1961. The Mone- 
tary Times. Feb., 1961, pp. 19-60. A group 
of articles on investment in Canada for 1961 
and the decade ahead. There are separate 
articles on the Canadian stock market, mutual 
funds, bonds, bank stocks, life insurance, 
trust company certificates and loan company 
debentures, real estate and mortgages, lease- 
holds, and commodities. 


MORE ADRs. sy ANNA MeERjos. Barron’s. 
Jan. 23, 1961, p. 9+. A survey of the secur- 
ities of various countries that are available to 
U.S. buyers through use of American De- 
pository Receipts. Included is a list of for- 
eign securities available, their country of 
origin, and where traded in the U.S. 


1961: AN INDUSTRIAL AND STOCK MAR- 
KET FORECAST FOR CANADA AND THE 
UNITED STATES. sy Joun A. Boyp, Jn. 
The Financial Analysts Journal. Jan.-Feb., 
1961, pp. 7-10. An appraisal of the U.S. 
and Canadian economy for the coming year, 
emphasizing the probable state of the stock 
markets, 


“SWITCH CURRENCIES” 
“MONETARY 


AND OTHER 
MYSTERIES”. _sy Jonn 
Fountain. The Financial Analysts Journal. 
Jan.-Feb., 1961, pp. 37-41. A description 
of foreign exchange as it affects the private 
investor, 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE IN CANADA: AN 
OUTLINE. sy Smpney A. SHEPHERD. Toron- 
to: U. of Toronto Press, 1961, 267 p. $5.95. 
A revised edition of a 1953 book. 


REALISTIC ACCOUNTING UNDER 
SOUTH AMERICAN INFLATION. sy Max 
I. Epps. The Journal of Accountancy. Jan., 
1961, pp. 67-738. A management «cnsultant 
who practices in Brazil gives a simple method 
of adjusting accounts on the basis of a rap- 
idly changing price index, See p. 27. 
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THEORY AND PRACTICE OF ACCOUNT- 
ING. spy WiLt1AM G. LEONARD AND FRANK 
N. Bearp. (With Problems and [Illustrative 
Material compiled by Catherine Lund) To- 
ronto: McGraw-Hill, 1961, 442 p. $4.75. 
A textbook especially designed for Canadian 
students. 


CAPITAL ISSUES AND THE ACCOUNT- 
ANT. sy Gorpon Cummiunecs. The Account- 
ant. I: Jan. 21, 1961, pp. 67-69. II: Jan. 28, 
1961, pp. 95-97. Part I describes the work 
of a British issuing house. Part II deals with 
stock exchange requirements relating to a 
capital offer. 


THE TEACHING OF STATISTICS IN 
CANADA. sy E. F. Beacn. The American 
Statistician. Dec., 1960, pp. 17-18. The pro- 


grams of McGill University, University of 
Montreal, and University of Toronto are 
described. 


UNITED STATES DEPRECIATION TAX 
POLICIES: THE MOST BACKWARD IN 
THE WORLD. sy Norvin R. Greene. The 
Financial Analysts Journal. Jan.-Feb., 1961, 
pp. 79-81. U.S. depreciation tax policies are 
compared with those of Canada and several 
European countries, and recommendations 
are made for more realistic U.S. policies. 


TAX REQUIREMENTS AFFECTING CAP- 
ITALIZATION OF FOREIGN AND DO- 
MESTIC AFFILIATES. sy SHEeEtpon CHER- 
tow. Taxes. Mar., 1961, pp. 225-246. A 
chronological study from 1935 through the 
present, including many cases. 


THE FOREIGN TAX CREDIT. sy Etisa- 
BETH A. Owens. Cambridge (Mass.): Inter- 
national Program in Taxation, Harvard Law 
School, 1961, 634 p. $20.00. A study of 
the credit for foreign taxes under United 
States income tax law. See p. 35. 


AILING BALANCE OF PAYMENTS DE- 
MANDS EUROPEAN-TYPE TAX INCEN- 
TIVES FOR U.S. EXPORTS. Business Inter- 
national. Feb. 17, 1961, pp. 1-2. A review 
of corporate and indirect tax benefits in 
Italy, Ireland, Holland, and the U.K. 


AN ANALYSIS OF CAPITAL GAINS 
CASES. sy Davin R. Sincxiatrm. The Cana- 
dian Chartered Accountant. Feb., 1961, pp. 
157-164. U.S., British, and Canadian capital 
gains taxes described. Cases are included. 


INTERNATIONAL TAX AGREEMENTS. 
Vol. VIII, 1960, $7.50; Vol. IX, 1960, $3.50. 
N.Y.: Columbia U. Press. In Vol. VIII is 
presented a summary of international tax 
agreements as of 1955. In Vol. IX, the same 
sort of information is given for 1958. (Pub- 
lications of the United Nations Department 
of Economic and Social Affairs). 


ETHICAL RESTRAINTS ON TAX PRAC- 
TICE IN GREAT BRITAIN. sy G. S. A. 
Wueatcrorr. The Journal of Accountancy. 
Feb., 1961, pp. 59-66. An explanation of the 


great degree of responsibility assumed by 
independent accountants who prepare or 
audit tax returns in Great Britain. 


TAXATION OF INCOME FROM INTER- 
NATIONAL TRADE IN THE UNITED 
STATES AND MEXICO. sy Atan R. Rapo 
AND Rosperto Casas. Reprinted from Pren- 
tice-Hall Tax Ideas (Available from Rado & 
Lee, 101 Park Ave., N.Y. 17) The law cov- 
ering the taxation of liabilities of the U.S. 
corporation in Mexico, both in relation to 
U.S. taxes and to Mexican taxes, 


FACING THE FACTS ON TAXATION OF 
INCOME FROM OVERSEAS SALES. sy 
Paut D. Secners. Export Trade. Dec. 26, 
1960, pp. 10-12+. An analysis of the tax 
requirements of Public Law 86-780 and of 
what it means to U.S. corporations with 
overseas subsidiaries. 


A WAY TO SAVE U.S. TAXATION ON IN- 
COME FROM EXPORT SALES. sy Pavut 
D. Secuers. Export Trade, Jan. 2, 1961, pp. 
8-10. An analysis of the meaning of two 
recent court decisions on the tax status of 
Western Hemisphere Trade Corporations. 


T-MEN EYE OVERSEAS TAX HAVENS. 
Business Week. Dec. 24, 1960, pp. 32-33. 
A report on a tightening up of enforcing 
taxes on U.S. tax haven operations. 


PUERTO RICO AS A FOREIGN TRADE 
AND INVESTMENT CENTER. sy Law- 
RENCE H. Berwin. Inter-American Economic 
Affairs. Winter, 1960, pp. 45-58. Mainly a 
discussion of Puerto Rico’s economic progress 
with some discussion of the tax situation for 
base companies. 


CURRENT PROBLEMS OF FOREIGN 
BASE COMPANIES. sy Tuomas E. Jenks. 
The Tax Executive. Jan., 1961, pp. 119-127. 
A discussion of the tax problems of foreign 
base companies today and as they may be 
in the future. See p. 13. 


HOW TO BUILD A FAST GROWING 
BUSINESS ABROAD WITH A FOREIGN 
BASE CORPORATION. sy WrituiaM D. 
Vaucn. Management Methods. Dec. 1, 1960, 
pp. 41-464-. The president of Overseas Man- 
agement Services, Inc., tells what a foreign 
base company is and how a U.S. company, 
whether small or large, can use it as a way 
of operating overseas. 


PROFIT SANCTUARIES AND HOW THEY 
ARE USED. 1960 EDITION. Business Inter- 
national. (200 Park Ave., South, N.Y. 3) 
1960, 54 p. paper. $30.00. This report gives 
some do’s and don’t’s for U.S. companies 
considering the use of a profit sanctuary, 
tells how to put a foreign base company to 
profitable use, tells how to select a_ profit 
sanctuary, gives the laws and how they work 
in 15 profit sanctuary countries and shows 
how to make the best tax use of a profit 
sanctuary. See p. 11. 
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TAXATION OF FOREIGN INVESTMENT: 
A CRITIQUE OF THE BOGGS BILL. sy 
Davip R. TrtuincHast. Tax Law Review. 
Nov., 1960, pp. 81-118. A summary of con- 
ditions under which the bill will be in effect 
and an assessment of the value of the bill. 
Included is material on how present tax laws 
affecting foreign investment work, 


THE CANADIAN MUTUAL FUND AS A 
TAX SHELTER FOR AMERICAN INVEST- 
ORS. J. K. Lasser Tax Institute (dist. by 
UBS Fund of Canada, 210 Newbury St., 
Boston 16, Mass.) 1960, 20 p. A description 
of the tax position of Canadian mutual funds 
and the tax benefits which they offer Ameri- 
can investors. 


ASSOCIATED CORPORATIONS IN CAN- 
ADA. Toronto: CCH Canadian, Ltd., 1960, 
45 p. $2.00. Control, ownership of shares, 
and taxation (primarily income taxes) are 
discussed as related to associated corpora- 
tions, 


EXECUTIVE COMPENSATION. sy Brian 
Carrotuers. Canadian Tax Journal. Nov.- 
Dec., 1960, pp. 393-400. A summary of the 
various methods by which Canadian com- 
panies compensate their executives and an 
exposition on the tax position of both com- 
pany and executive in these matters. 


CANADA’S NEW TAX POLICY ON FOR- 
EIGN OWNED CAPITAL. sy Donatp 
Fieminc. The Commercial and _ Financial 
Chronicle. Jan. 26, 1961, pp. 12-14. The 
Canadian minister of finance discusses recent 
removal of tax concessions to non-resident 
security holders. 


THE BABY BUDGET REPORT — SOME 
COMMENTS. sy W. C. SHAKESPEARE. 
Canadian Tax Journal. Jan.-Feb., 1961, pp. 
7-12. An explanation of the income tax pro- 
visions which were recently presented by 
the minister of finance to the Canadian 
Parliament. 


REPORT: 1960 CONFERENCE. Canadian 
Tax Foundation (154 University Ave., To- 
ronto 1, Canada) 1961, 321 p. Among sub- 
jects of papers and panel discussions of the 
14th Annual Tax Conference of the Canadian 
Tax Foundation (Nov., 1960) are: charitable 
organizations, associated companies, taxes and 
automation, profit sharing legislation, federal 
sales tax, retail sales taxes, Ontario municipal 
business tax, etc. 


LOCAL TAX CONCESSIONS ON CANA- 
DIAN MUNICIPALITIES. sy F. H. Finis. 
Canadian Tax Journal. Jan.-Feb., 1961, pp. 
61-65. A discussion of what tax concessions 
a manufacturer may be able to get in some 
parts of Canada and a condemnation of the 
practice of giving such concessions. 


A REVIEW OF THE ESTATE TAX ACT. 
By W. Ivan Linton. Canadian Tax Papers 
(Canadian Tax Foundation, 154 University 
Ave., Toronto 1, Canada) 1961, 29 p. plus 
a 5 page addendum, The main part is a 





speech delivered in 1959 on Canadian estate 
taxes as they affect Canadians both inside 
and outside Canada, The addendum brings 
the information up to date to 1961. 


THE PROS AND CONS OF LEASING. sy 
KENNETH R. Lavery. The Canadian Chart- 
ered Accountant, Feb., 1961, pp. 135-144. 
The tax and accounting aspects of leasing in 
Canada are discussed. Sample balance sheets 
are included. 


TAX TREATMENTS OF PATENTS IN 
CANADA. sy Donatp F. Sm. The Cana- 
dian Chartered Accountant. Jan., 1961, pp. 
40-45. The law and practice are described. 


DOING BUSINESS IN FOREIGN COUN- 
TRIES. sy Harotp E. Crate. The Canadian 
Chartered Accountant. Jan., 1961, pp. 21-34. 
Ways of doing business abroad and still 
making some profit after taxes are discussed. 
From the Canadian point of view. 


TAX EXEMPTIONS FOR NEW BUSINESS 
IN THIRTY MEXICAN STATES AND TER- 
RITORIES. John Morris Ryan, ed. (Apdo. 
2179, Mexico, D.F.) 1960, $1.60. 


TAX EXEMPTION IN A DEVELOPING 
ECONOMY. sy Monrnper S. Buatia. Na- 
tional Tax Journal. Dec., 1960, pp. 341-349. 
A case study on Puerto Rico’s experience 
with its industrial tax exemption program. 


PROPERTY VALUATION AND POLITICS. 
By A. R. Iversic. Canadian Tax Journal. 
Jan.-Feb., 1961, pp. 41-47. An analysis of 
a proposed Rating and Evaluation Bill which 
will change the standards for ing in- 
dustrial, commercial and residential property 
for taxation purposes in England and Wales. 


NEW SYSTEM OF DIRECT TAXATION IN 
CEYLON. sy Ricwarp Goope. National Tax 
Journal. Dec., 1960, pp. 329-340. A descrip- 
tion of the tax system adopted in Ceylon 
in 1959. 





CORPORATE AND TAX ASPECTS OF DO- 
ING BUSINESS IN HONG KONG. sy Law- 
RENCE J. LEE AND JOHN M. Greco. The Tax 
Executive. Jan., 1961, pp. 81-118. A guide 
for foreign business in Hong Kong. Tax and 
corporate law is given in some detail. 


TAXATION IN INDIA. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co., 1960, 555 p. $15.00. (One 
of the Harvard Law School Program in Tax- 
ation studies) Divided into three parts: I: 
background on distribution of tax powers 
under the Indian Constitution of 1950, the 
public finance system, and tax administration, 
and various central, state and local taxes; 
II: A detailed analysis of the income tax 
law; III: a description of the central excise 
tax, states sales taxes, the net wealth tax, 
and expenditure tax. : 


INDIAN TAXATION: BUSINESS CON- 
NECTION ASSESSMENT. sy J. D. Perer- 
KIN. The Accountant. Jan. 14, 1961, pp. 
86-38. An explanation of Indian taxation 
on income arising from the sale of British 
goods to Indian importers. 
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THE BANK OF CANADA IN A SYSTEM 
OF RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT. sy 
H. S. Gorpon. The Canadian Journal of 
Economics and Political Science. Feb., 1961, 
pp. 1-22. An examination of the status and 
functions of the Bank of Canada in relation 
to the government. 


BANKS “VERSUS” INDUSTRIES IN OUR 
INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS. sy StTEeFran 
Jean Runpr. United States Investor. (286 
Congress St., Boston 10, Mass.) Dec. 5, 
1960, pp. 11-13. An appraisal of the part 
banks can and do play in aiding the U.S. 
firm in its international business. See p. 25. 


BANKING IN BOOMING BRAZIL. sy 
MICHAEL SreENtAWSKI. Burroughs Clearing 
House. Dec., 1960, pp. 44-46+. A portrait 
of the financial system of a rapidly growing 
economy. 


BANKING IN THE COMMON MARKET. 
Journal of the Institute of Bankers. Dec., 
1960, pp. 358-368. A survey of the questions 
of banking structure, monetary policies, cap- 


ital movements, credit policy and banking 
coordination, 
THE ITALIAN BANKING SYSTEM. V: 


AGRICULTURAL, LAND AND BUILDING 
CREDIT, sy Giauco Dexia Porta. Review 
of the Economic Conditions in Italy. Nov., 
1960, pp. 630-646. Present practices and 
future trends in credit for agricultural and 
building purposes in Italy are described. 


CENTRAL BANKING IN SOUTH AND 
EAST ASIA. S. Gethyn Davies, ed. Hong 
Kong: Hong Kong U. Press, 1960, 194 p. 
$3.75. (N.Y. dist. Oxford) A group of es- 
says by international bankers and economists 
on the part central banking has played in 
developing the underdeveloped countries of 
Asia. 


BIGGER GROUPINGS FOR EASTERN 
BANKS. sy Georrrey Tyson. The Banker. 
Dec., 1960, pp. 802-806. A_ report on 
changes in banking in India and other east- 
em countries. 


WANTED: EXPORT CREDIT INSURERS. 
By R. H. Rowntree. The Spectator. Jan., 
1961, pp. 25+. A summary of what Exim- 
bank has done to provide export credit guar- 
anties and a discussion of what U.S. insurers 
must do to give adequate coverage and pre- 
vent complete government take-over of this 
type of insurance, 


REPORT ON NON-LIFE INSURANCE IN 
JAPAN. sy S. Avacui. The Spectator. Jan., 
1961, pp. 28-29+. Many facts and figures 
on non-life insurance in Japan and a sum- 
mary of legal regulations affecting insurance 
there. 


Economic Relations 
World Trade 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE, 1959. The Con- 
tracting Parties to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. N.Y.: Columbia U. Press, 
1960, 194 p. paper. $2.00. (Sales No.: 
GATT/1960-3) Much data given on recent 
trends in international trade, recent trends 
in commodity trade, and trade of areas and 
countries, 


COFFEE AGREEMENTS. Latin-American 
Business Highlights. Fourth Quarter, 1960, 
pp. 1-6. A summary of agreements between 
major coffee producing and consuming coun- 
tries. Details of a proposal to maintain coffee 
prices in the future through controls by the 
International Coffee Organization are given. 


LOOKING TOWARD A FUTURE US5S.- 
CANADA COMMON MARKET. sy NEIL 
McE.roy. Export Trade. Mar. 6, 1961, pp. 
31-32+. A former U.S. secretary of defense 
urges the formation of a U.S.-Canadian eco- 
nomic union, discussing the problems in 
forming it and the advantages to each country 
once it is achieved. 


LET’S TAKE A LOOK AT THE LATIN 
AMERICAN FREE TRADE ASSOCIATION. 
By Leon Zetpis M. Export Trade. Feb. 20, 
1961, pp. 10-11. An analysis of how trade 
between the U.S. and the member nations 
of LAFTA may be affected by the formation 
of the new trade bloc. 


POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC CONFER- 
ENCE OF THE SEVEN. Supplement to: 
European-Atlantic Review. Jan.-Feb., 1961, 
24 p. Report on a conference held in Eng- 
land in November, 1960. Included are the 
reports of the commissions: Commission I— 
Relations of the EFTA with the Common 
Market and the Rest of the World; Commis- 
sion II—Commercial and Economic Develop- 
ment within the EFTA; Commission III— 
Investment, Financial, and Monetary Policy 
within the EFTA; Commission IV—Labour 
and Social Problems. 


FORGING A UNITED EUROPE: THE 
STORY OF THE EUROPEAN COMMU- 
NITY. sy Rosert L. Hemsroner. Public 
Affairs Pamphlet No. 308. (22 E. 38th St., 
N.Y. 16) Jan., 1961, 28 p. paper. 25c. A 
history and present day description of EEC, 
EFTA, Euratom, and other European organi- 
zations, 


THE SIX AND THE SEVEN: WHERE DO 
WE STAND NOW? European-Atlantic Re- 
view. Jan.-Feb., 1961, pp. 22-25. A sum- 
mary of present thinking on the possible 
union of EEC and EFTA. 
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EUROPEAN FREE TRADE ASSOCIATION: 
EFTA AND EUROPEAN UNITY. sy Eb- 
warp Hearn. Vital Speeches of the Day. 
Jan. 1, 1961, pp. 181-183. A discussion of 
the obstacles in the way of European eco- 
nomic unity and of the possibility that these 
obstacles can be overcome. 


AGRICULTURE AND A EUROPEAN ECO- 
NOMIC UNION. sy MicHaEt Tract. West- 
minster Bank Review. Feb., 1961, pp. 19-31. 
A speculation on what arrangements would 
have to be made for agriculture if Britain 
should join with EEC and the rest of Europe 
in an economic union. A description of pres- 
ent agricultural policies is included. 


WEST EUROPE AND CONTINUING CO- 
EXISTENCE. Current History. January, 1961, 
pp. 1-46. A group of articles on European 
unification. “Unification of Europe: A Bal- 
ance Sheet” by Karl Loewenstein covers the 
present economic and political organizations; 
“The United States and a United Europe” 
by Allan S. Nanes analyzes U.S. commit- 
ments in and responsibilities toward a united 
Europe; “‘Germany’s Role in West Europe” 
by Carl G. Anthon promotes the idea that 
Germany is peculiarly fitted to take a leading 
role in European unification; “The French 
View of Europe” by Eugen Weber concen- 
trates on the Algerian problem; “‘Spain’s Role 
in Europe” by Arthur P. Whitaker discusses 
the part of Franco in keeping Spain at odds 
with the rest of Europe; “Italy: A Century 
of Unity” by William C. Askew analyzes 
Italy’s postwar economic resurgence; “Britain 
and West European Integration” by Sydney 
H. Zebel discusses efforts to link EEC and 
EFTA. 


FINLAND BETWEEN THE EFTA AND 
THE EASTERN BLOC. sy RicHanp BalLey. 
Westminster Bank Review. Feb., 1961, pp. 
10-18. A study of the economy and trading 
patterns of Finland. 


WORLD TRADE OR REGIONAL TRADE. 
BY Joun Exstrom. Skandinaviska Banken 
Quarterly Review. Jan., 1961, pp. 8-14. 
Swedish attitudes and behavior over the 
years in regard to trading and trading blocs. 


OF BLOCS AND SHOCKS. Industrice—The 
Year in Sweden. Swedish Employers Associa- 
tion (Stockholm), 1960, 200 p. A vice presi- 
dent of AGA, a large Swedish firm, tells how 
his company is adjusting to changing condi- 
tions. He dwells particularly on the differ- 
ences the forming of EFTA and EEC make. 


THE IMPATIENT SWISS. sy RicHarp 
Battey. The Director. Dec., 1960, pp. 491- 
492. Switzerland’s place between the Six 
and the Seven is described. Many figures on 
Swiss production and exports. 


A COMMON MARKET IN EAST AFRICA. 
By Ricnarp Cox. The Director. Jan., 1961, 
pp. 106-108. A report on the beginnings 
of a movement to make a common market 
of Kenya, Tanganyika, and Uganda. 


U.S. EXPORTS EXPAND TO NEW HIGH, 
IMPORTS DIP IN 1960. Foreign Commerce 
Weekly. Mar. 6, 1961, pp. 7-8+. Many 
figures and some analysis of them. 
ESSENTIAL UNITED STATES FOREIGN 
TRADE ROUTES. Washington 25: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1960, 78 p. 60c. 
(Cat. No. C389.202:F 76/960) An official 
description of each trade route, the names 
of U.S.-flag lines providing berth service 
thereon, and principal commodities exported 
and imported by the United States on each 
route. Maps. 


TANKER DIRECTORY OF THE WORLD. 
Leonard G. Fay, ed. N.Y.: John de Graff, 
1960, 285 p. $12.00. Some articles on tanker 
operation and maintenance and many sta- 
tistics on world tanker tonnage, a list of 
tankers, their owners and managers, and 
tonnage. 


CANADA’S TRADE WITH CUBA AND 
CANADIAN-AMERICAN RELATIONS. The 
Canadian-American Coommittee of the Pri- 
vate Planning Association of Canada and the 
National Planning Association, U.S.A. (1606 
New Hampshire Ave., NW, Washington 9, 
D.C.) Feb. 6, 1961, 21 p. mimeo. Free. 
A discussion of the limited role Canadian- 
Cuban trade is likely to play in Cuba’s econ- 
omy and of differences between Canada’s 
relationship with Cuba and that of the U.S. 


CANADA’S TRADE WITH THE MIDDLE 
EAST. Foreign Trade. Feb. 25, 1961, pp. 2- 
84. Several articles. The countries covered 
are: Greece, Turkey, Egypt, Lebanon, Iraq, 
Syria, Iran, Saudi Arabia, Sudan, Jordan, 
Kuwait, Bahrain. Trade developments with 
each country are described. Separate articles 
list shipping services from Canada to the 
Middle East and import and exchange regu- 
lations in the Middle East. 


GROWING U.S. EXPORTS TO CHILE 
FACE STIFFER COMPETITION. sy Rey- 
NALDO F. Ropricusez. Foreign Commerce 
Weekly. Feb. 27, 1961, pp. 7-9. A study 
of price and credit factors which are influ- 
encing the position of U.S. exports to Chile. 


GERMAN TRADE IN WEST AFRICA. 
West Africa. Dec. 24, 1960, p. 1452. A 
report on the amount and kinds of German 
investment in West Africa. 


ITALIAN-MEXICAN TRADE. Commercio 
Exterior de Mexico. Dec., 1960, pp. 18-21. 
A survey of present trade between the two 
countries and some suggestions on how Mex- 
ico’s exports to Italy may be increased. 


TRADE VIA THE NORTH POLE. sy 
Greorce Buti. The Director. Feb., 1961, 
pp. 281-284. A study of British-Japanese 
trade as it is now and as it appears to be 
developing. 


FOREIGN TRADE AND FOREIGN POLICY 
IN AFGHANISTAN. sy Atoys A. MICHEL. 
Middle Eastern Affairs. Jan., 1961, pp. 7-15. 
Afghanistan’s economic and political prob- 
lems with its neighbors, notably the Soviet 
Union and Pakistan, are described, 
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Investment 


ARE OVERSEAS INVESTMENTS A 
DRAIN? sy Exuiorr Haynes. Challenge. 
Mar., 1961, pp. 39-41. The editor of Busi- 
ness International states the case for overseas 
investments by U.S. business as being a bene- 
fit to the U.S. economy. 


ARE WE EXPORTING JOBS, TOO? Busi- 
ness Week. Dec. 31, 1960, pp. 109-114. A 
survey of the extent and kind of investment 
U.S. business is doing abroad. The motiva- 
tions for such investment are studied, and 
many figures are given for U.S. investments 
and operations in many countries, 


LET’S STOP EXPORTING JOBS! sy E. J. 
Haney. Vital Speeches of the Day. Dec. 
15, 1960, pp. 153-157. The president of 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation makes 
some comparisons between U.S. and Euro- 
pean productivity and prosperity, discusses 
the part manufacture abroad by U.S. com- 
panies abroad plays in the differences be- 
tween the two continents, and suggests some 
ways in which the U.S. can regain its pre- 
dominant position. 


CLAIMS AND FACTS REGARDING _IN- 
VESTMENTS ABROAD. sy Joxun E. Brent. 
The Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 
Feb. 23, 1961, p. 138+. The executive vice 
president of IBM World Trade Corporation 
discusses how we should step up the pace 
of our venture capital in underdeveloped 
countries and what we may expect in the 
way of rewards. 


INVESTMENT POLICY AND _ INVEST- 
MENT LEGISLATION IN UNDER-DE- 
VELOPED COUNTRIES. sy Remand 
Kovary. N.Y.: Taplinger, 1960, 124 p. 
$2.00. (Issued under the auspices of the 
Asia Foundation, Rangoon University Press) 
A study of foreign investments and legisla- 
tion affecting them in underdeveloped coun- 
tries. 


FOREIGN SAVINGS INVESTED IN AID 
OF MEXICO’S ECONOMIC DEVELOP- 
MENT. Review of the Economic Situation 
of Mexico. Nov., 1960, pp. 7-12. Figures 
and an analysis of them on foreign invest- 
ment in Mexico. 


GERMANY’S LARGEST FOREIGN SHARE- 
HOLDER IS THE UNITED STATES. sy 
HaroLtp Swenson. Commerce in Germany. 
Feb. 1, 1961, pp. 7-8+. Both a study of 
U.S. investment in Germany and a study of 
how this investment compares with what the 
U.S. is investing in other countries. 


THE UPSURGE IN OUR OVERSEAS IN- 
VESTMENTS. The Director. Dec., 1960, pp. 
482-484. 1958 and 1959 figures are given 
on Britain’s overseas investments. 


SPREAD OF INVESTMENT. Quarterly 
Survey. Jan., 1961, pp. 10-13. A report on 
the participation of small stockholders in 
the earnings of private enterprise in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. 


Economic Development 


and Aid 


THEORIES OF ECONOMIC GROWTH. sy 
BeRTHOLD F. MHosexitz. Glencoe: Free 
Press, 1961, 344 p. $7.50. A group of papers. 


SOCIAL RESEARCH IN NEWLY INDE- 
PENDENT COUNTRIES: AN INDIAN EX- 
AMPLE. sy Paut Neuraru. Public Opinion 
Quarterly. Winter, 1960, pp. 670-674. A 
discussion of the place of social research, 
social planning and action in newly develop- 
ing countries, based on the author’s observa- 
tions in India, 


WIDENING GULF OF INEQUALITIES. 
Economic Review. Nov. 22, 1960, pp. 21- 
25. A study of inequalities of income be- 
tween the rich and poor in several countries 
briefly and in India in some detail. An an- 
alysis is made of the problems created by 
such inequalities in India and some sug- 
gestions are made for lessening them. 


FORMULA FOR GROWTH. sy W. O. 
Twarts. The Monetary Times. Dec., 1960, 
pp. 18-21-+-. The president of Imperial Oil 
discusses Canada’s internal and _ external 
financial problems and suggests some lines 
of action. 


INFLATION, DEFLATION, AND _ ECO- 
NOMIC DEVELOPMENT. sy Rattan J. 
Buatta. Staff Papers. Nov., 1960, pp. 101- 
114. The economic developments of the 
United Kingdom, Germany, Sweden, Canada, 
and Japan are studied in order to determine 
relationships between rate of development 
and inflation and deflation. 


DISTRIBUTION AND PRODUCTIVITY 
UNDER INFLATON, 1947-57. sy E. H. 
PHELps Brown AND M. H. Brown. The 
Economic Journal. Dec., 1960, pp. 725-756. 
An attempt to see whether there is a rela- 
tionship between the rapid rise of national 
money incomes in recent years and distribu- 
tion among the population. Many charts 
showing such factors as indices of real in- 
come per head and of general prices. Many 
countries are studied. 


ECONOMIC SURVEYS _ IN 
VELOPED COUNTRIES: 
METHODOLOGY. sy P. K. MUKHERJEE. 
N.Y.: Taplinger, 1960, 263 p. $5.50. Sug- 
gestions of new ways and new concepts in 
making field surveys in underdeveloped coun- 
tries. 


UNDER-DE- 
A STUDY IN 


NEW ECONOMIC POLICIES FOR THE 
WEST. sy ALFRED C. NEAL. Foreign Affairs. 
Jan., 1961, pp. 247-258. A discussion of the 
need of some major revisions in economic 
thinking and planning in view of changed 
conditions in both advanced and less devel- 
oped nations. 
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PROBLEMS OF ECONOMIC GROWTH IN 
THE UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES. 
sy A. D. Knox. The Bankers’ Magazine. Jan., 
1961, pp. 5-14. A reader in economics at 
the University of London discusses the needs 
of accumulating physical capital, achieving 
technical change, and accomplishing human 
achievement by any country seeking to de- 
velop itself. 


UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES: SO- 
CIO-ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. sy Cartos 
SANZ DE SANTA Manta. Vital Speeches of 
the Day. Feb. 15, 1961, pp. 279-281. The 
ambassador to the U.S. from Colombia out- 
lines some of the problems of underdevel- 
oped countries and proposes a 10 point pro- 
gram to be undertaken by underdeveloped 
and developed countries to meet these prob- 
lems, 


FOREIGN INVESTMENTS AND DOMES- 
TIC EMPLOYMENT. sy Morpecnuar E. 
KREINEN. Business Topics. Winter, 1961, pp. 
58-62. A professor of economics at Michigan 
State University discusses ways in which the 
development of underdeveloped nations in- 
volves expansion of overseas markets and 
higher living standards at home. 


CULTURAL FACTORS IN ECONOMIC 
GROWTH. sy Tuomas C. Cocuran. Journal 
of Economic History (Grad. Schl. of Bus. 
Adm., New York U., 100 Trinity Pl., N.Y. 
6) Dec., 1960, pp. 515-530. A professor at 
the University of Pennsylvania analyzes the 
character of Latin individuals and Latin 
American culture and attempts to relate this 
character to the rate and direction of eco- 
nomic progress in the area. 


IFC’S BID FOR BIGGER JOB ABROAD. 
Business Week. Feb. 25, 1961, pp. 59-64. 
A report on an effort by the International 
Finance Corporation to gain the right to 
invest in the common or preferred stock of 
private enterprises in underdeveloped coun- 
tries. An appraisal is made of the value of 
this change. 


FINANCING ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. 
By Eucene R. Buiack. United Nations Re- 
view. Feb., 1961, pp. 20-22. The president 
of the World Bank discusses the role of his 
institution in aiding economic development. 


THE OECD TAKES SHAPE. sy G. W. 
Green. Foreign Trade. Jan. 28, 1961, pp. 
5-7. A discussion of the functions, structure 
and scope of the proposed Organization for 
European Co-operation and Development 
which is intended to carry out the interna- 
tional responsibilities of the Atlantic Com- 
munity, 


THE CASE FOR THE OECD WEAKER 
THAN ITS ADVOCATES CARE TO AD- 
MIT. sy HersBertT Bratter. The Commer- 
cial and Financial Chronicle. Feb. 23, 1961, 
p. 1+. The arguments against adding an- 
other international financial institution (Or- 
ganization of Economic Cooperation and De- 
velopment) are set forth. 





NONSENSE AND FOREIGN AID. sy Nor- 
MAN A, BarILey. Columbia University Forum. 
Winter, 1961, pp. 31-32. A dissertation on 
the basic flaws in concepts of giving foreign 
aid. 


FOOD FOR THE HUNGRY WORLD. sy 
E.y M. Branpes. SRI Journal. 1st Quarter, 
1961, pp. 21-25. A discussion of the basic 
economic problems underlying low nutri- 
tional standards in many underdeveloped 
countries and an analysis of what such means 
as food given by richer countries, mainly the 
U.S., can and cannot accomplish, 


THE NEW STATECRAFT: FOREIGN AID 
IN AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY. sy 
Georce Liska. Chicago: U. of Chicago 
Press, 1960, 272 p. $5.00. A history of for- 
eign aid and the political and humanitarian 
illusions and realities of foreign aid. 


WOULD A PEACE CORPS BE USEFUL? 
BY MICHAEL BELSHAW AND FRANKLIN WAL- 
LAcH. Foreign Policy Bulletin. Jan. 15, 1961, 
pp. 68-70. Two articles. Dr. Belshaw, pro- 
fessor of economics at Hunter College, is 
skeptical, feeling that inexperienced youths 
can do more harm than good, Mr. Wallach, 
a public relations officer for AFL-CIO who 
served in China with the United Brethren, 
believes a well trained and well motivated 
youth corps can accomplish much. 


A FORCE OF YOUTH AS A FORCE FOR 
PEACE. sy GERTRUDE SAMUELS. The New 
York Times Magazine. Feb. 5, 1961, p. 26+. 
A report on what such groups as American 
Friends Service and Operation-Crossroads 
Africa are already doing in sending young 
Americans to underdeveloped areas for useful 
service and a discussion of how this idea may 
be expanded and developed in the future. 


FOREIGN CAPITAL AND ECONOMIC DE- 
VELOPMENT: JAPAN, INDIA, AND CAN- 
ADA. sy Nurut Istam. Rutland (Vt.): 
Charles E. Tuttle Co., 1960, 253 p. $5.00. 
The ways in which the rate and pattern of 
the economic development of a country may 
be infl d by outside factors, particularly 
foreign investment, are studied. Most of the 
book is based on the experiences of Japan, 
India and Canada from 1900 through 1940. 





SOME OBSERVATIONS ON LATIN AMER- 
ICAN DEVELOPMENT AND THE ORGAN- 
IZATION OF AMERICAN STATES. sy 
Cram J. Remy E ics and Busi 
Bulletin. Dec., 1960, pp. 18-26. A study of 
the present level of Latin American develop- 
ment and of what is being done and can be 
done to raise the level through outside aid 
and the OAS. 





THE METHODS OF CAPITALISM. sy 
Haro_p M. FLEMING. The Freeman. Feb., 
1961, pp. 36-42. A brief is presented for 
the introduction of modern capitalism in lesser 
developed countries, particularly in Latin 


America, in order to solve their problems. 
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AUSTRIA’S GROWTH FORMULA: SOUND 
FINANCING AND INTERNATIONAL CON- 
FIDENCE. sy REINHARD KaAmirtz. Industrial 
Development. Jan., 1961, pp. 6-13. The 
president of the Austrian National Bank tells 
how his country improved its economy by 
providing incentives for investment by pri- 
vate business. He also discusses the broad 
aspects of international finance, 


ITALY: SCHOOL FOR AWAKENING 
COUNTRIES. sy Maurice F. NEvFELD. 
Ithaca (N.Y.): N.Y. State School of Indus- 
trial and Labor Relations, 1961, 600 p. 
$9.00. A history of the development of Italy 
from 1800 through 1960. Economic advance 
and the rise of the labor movement are em- 
phasized. Italy is described as a sort of an- 
cestral guide for other awakening countries. 


WORLD BANK IN AFRICA. sy SHIRLEY 
Scue1Bia. Barron’s. Dec. 12, 1960, p. 9+. 
A survey of the difficulties under which the 
World Bank is working in helping Africa’s 
development and of the success it has had 
in putting both private and public capital 
to work. 


THE INFLUENCE OF PLANNING ON 
DEVELOPMENT: THE NIGERIAN EXPER- 
IENCE. sy Sayre P. Scnatz. Social Re- 
search, Winter, 1960, pp. 451-468. A crit- 
ique of Nigerian development plans. 


COLOMBO PLAN AND U.S. INVEST- 
MENT. sy Harry F. Bancsserc. Eastern 
World. Jan., 1961, pp. 16-18. Some specu- 
lation on what the new administration in 
Washington will mean to the economic fu- 
ture of southeast Asian countries. 


THE UNDER-DEVELOPED WORLD TO- 
DAY: INDIA’S APPROACH TO THE 
PROBLEMS PRESENTED. sy B. K. Nenav. 
Vital Speeches of the Day. Mar. 1, 1961, pp. 
315-318. India’s commissioner general for 
economic affairs tells how the efforts to 
raise the standard of living and development 
in his country are progressing and suggests 
some ways in which the underdeveloped 
areas can be helped to develop faster. 


CAPITAL ACCUMULATION AND THE 
COURSE OF INDUSTRIALIZATION, WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO JAPAN. sy 
Kryosu1 Kojima. The Economic Journal. 
Dec., 1960, pp. 757-768. This paper sets 
out to show first why a rapid structural 
change forces an economy to fall into a 
situation of weak accumulation; second, the 
effects of balanced growth contrasted with 
the effects of structural change; third, the 
effectiveness of reasonable price-factor dif- 
ferentials among industries in speeding up 
industrialization, with particular reference 
to Japan. 


SOCIAL STRUCTURE AND PLANNED 
CHANGE: A CASE STUDY FROM THE 
PHILIPPINES. spy Wituis E. Srsrey. Hu- 


man Organization. Winter, 1960-61, pp. 
209-211. A study of why a government 
sponsored village improvement plan in a 
Philippine village failed to meet the expecta- 
tions of the planners. 


Trade Restrictions 


PROPOSED REVISION OF UNIFORM 
CUSTOMS AND PRACTICE FOR COM- 
MERCIAL DOCUMENTARY CREDITS. sy 
Lowe. Kerr. Export Trade. Feb. 27, 1961, 
pp. 12-13. A description of proposed changes 
in U.S. customs regulation. 


SUMMARY OF FOREIGN CONTROL REG- 
ULATIONS APPLYING TO IMPORTS 
FROM THE UNITED STATES. Foreign 
Commerce Weekly. Jan. 23, 1961, pp. 13-17. 


U.S. PREPARES TO TALK TARIFFS. Busi- 
ness Week. Dec. 31, 1960, pp. 66-67. A sur- 
vey of the tariff reductions U.S. will nego- 
tiate for at the March GATT meetings and 
a survey of present U.S. and foreign tariffs. 


AMERICAN BUSINESSMEN AND INTER- 
NATIONAL TRADE: CODE BOOK AND 
DATA FROM A STUDY ON ATTITUDES 
AND COMMUNICATIONS. sy RAYMOND 
A. BAUER AND ITHIEL DE SOLA Poo.. Glen- 
coe: Free Press, 1960, 145 p. $5.00. A re- 
production of the code book and marginal 
tabulations of a survey of 900 American 
business leaders to determine their communi- 
cations and attitudes on international trade. 
See p. 36. 


POLITICS AND TRADE POLICY. sy Jor 
R. Wriixinson. Washington: Public Affairs 
Press, 1960, 151 p. $3.75. A study of the 
ways in which the political parties in Con- 
gress reacted to both the original Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act and to subsequent re- 
visions of it. 


DO OUR TARIFF POLICIES REALLY 
HELP THE UNITED STATES? sy H. B. 
McCoy. The Commercial and _ Financial 
Chronicle. Jan. 19, 1961, p. 18+. The presi- 
dent of the Trade Relations Council gives 
his views on U.S. tariffs, arguing more pro- 
tection for domestic industries. 


LABOR RIFT GROWS OVER’ FREE 
TRADE, Business Week. Feb. 18, 1961, pp. 
104-107. A report on changing attitudes 
among U.S. unions about the need for boy- 
cotts, high tariffs, and other bars to imports. 


OUTLOOK FOR THE FUTURE: COMPET- 
ITIVE ADVANTAGE OF CHEAP LABOR. 
By Ross D. Srmacusa. Vital Speeches of the 
Day. Mar. 1, 1961, pp. 318-320. The chair- 
man of the board of Admiral Corporation 
speaks against allowing unrestricted imports 
of goods, particularly those in electronics, 
from cheap labor areas. 
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THE SIX, THE SEVEN, AND THE UNIT- 
ED STATES. spy RANDALL HinsHaw. Look- 
ing Ahead. Jan., 1961, pp. 1-4. A study of 
prospective tariff discrimination by the EEC 
and EFTA and its effect on the U.S. and 
also of the effect of European regional de- 
velopments on U.S. capital outflow. 


EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COMMUNITY 
MOVES TOWARDS THE CUSTOMS 
UNION. sy WALTER BucHpAnL. Foreign 
Commerce Weekly. Feb. 6, 1961, pp. 3-4-}. 
A listing of tariff provisions under EEC. 


EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET: FIRST 
STEPS TOWARDS THE CET. sy P. T. 
EasTuaM. Foreign Trade. Jan. 28, 1961, pp. 
17-18. A report on progress in the setting 
of common external tariff rates (CMT) by 
EEC countries. 4 


Monetary Affairs 


MONEY AND INCOME: AN OUTLINE OF 
MONETARY ECONOMICS. sy Awan C., L. 
Day AND STERIE T. BEzA. N.Y.: Oxford 
U. Press, 1960, 634 p. $7.50. A description 
of present day monetary systems, including 
the problems of inflation, stabilization, and 
international finance. 


VARIATIONS IN THE MONEY MULTI- 
PLIER AND THEIR IMPLICATIONS FOR 
CENTRAL BANKING. sy Joacnim AHRENS- 
DORF AND S. KANESATHASAN. Staff Papers. 
Nov., 1960, pp. 126-149. The problem is 
Studied in view of the experience of Brazil, 
Canada, Ceylon, Colombia, Egypt, Germany, 
Italy, Japan, New Zealand, Philippines, United 
Kingdom, and United States. 


FUND POLICIES AND PROCEDURES IN 
RELATION TO THE COMPENSATORY 
FINANCING OF COMMODITY FLUCTUA- 
TIONS. Staff Papers. Nov., 1960, pp. 1-76. 
An analysis of the part the International 
Monetary Fund does play and could play in 
providing compensatory financing to alleviate 
the difficulties that arise from instability of 
export earnings in countries largely depend- 
ent on exportation of primary commodities. 


WORLD SHORTAGE OF MONEY? Busi- 
ness and Economic Conditions, Mar., 1961, 
pp. 31-35. A discussion of the amounts of 
money available in the world and an analysis 
of a plan proposed by Prof, Robert Triffin 
of Yale by which the 68 members of IMF 
would shift more of their gold and all of 
their exchange reserves into an expanded In- 
ternational Monetary Fund which would be- 
come a super-central bank with powers to 
issue its own money, 


REPORT TO THE PRESIDENT. sy ALLAN 
SPROUL, Roy BLovGH, AND Paut W. Mc- 
Cracken. The Morgan Guaranty Survey. 
Feb., 1961, 19 p. A report to the President 
of the United States on current economic and 


financial matters of concern to the country 
and some recommendations for courses of 
action to be followed. Mr. Sproul is former 
president of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York; Dr. Blough is professor of inter- 
national business at Columbia U., and Dr. 
McCracken is professor of business conditions 
at U. of Michigan. 


THE NEW ADMINISTRATION AND THE 
MONEY MATTERS. sy RAyMonp RODGERS. 
Bankers Monthly. Dec. 15, 1960, pp. 17- 
20+. A professor of banking at New York 
University discusses U.S. monetary problems 
and what the Kennedy administration will 
probably do about them, 


THE DOLLAR PROBLEM: A REAPPRAIS- 
AL. sy Donatp MacDovca.u. Princeton 
(N.J.): International Finance Section, Dept. 
of Economics, Princeton University, 1960, 76 
p. paper, 25c in U.S.; Outside U.S., Free. 
(Essays in International Finance, No. 35) 
The topics discussed include: a history of 
recent dollar developments, the question of 
whether the U.S. has been pricing itself out 
of world markets, cyclical variations and 
the balance of payments, the long-run trends, 
and the outlook for U.S. balance of pay- 
ments, To some extent this pamphlet brings 
up to date MacDougall’s ideas on the dollar 
as expressed in his book The Dollar Prob- 
lem, N. Y.: St. Martin’s Press, 1958. 


THE THREAT TO THE DOLLAR. sy Ros- 
ERT TriFFin. The Atlantic Monthly. Feb., 
1961, pp. 35-39. An explanation of the 
dollar problem. 


BRITAIN AND THE DOLLAR. sy Oscar 
Hosson. The Banker. Dec., 1960, pp. 796- 
801. First, an analysis of U.S. gold problems 
and then some remarks on the part Britain 
may play in helping restore confidence in 
the dollar. 


A BULLION-DOLLAR PROBLEM. By Joun 
McKnicut. Challenge. Feb., 1961, pp. 12- 
16. A review of the gold crisis, 


THE DOLLAR. sy HERBERT’ BRATTER. 
Banking. I: A PROBLEM OF BALANCE. 
Jan., 1961, pp. 42-43+; II: MORE 


THOUGHTS ON THE TOMB AT FORT 
KNOX. Feb., 1961, pp. 52-55. A review of 
the gold loss problem and some prescriptions 
for a cure, 


OF MEN AND MONEY: KEEPING OUR 
CURRENCY SOUND. sy Henry C. ALEX- 
ANDER. Vital Speeches of the Day. Jan. 1, 
1961, pp. 168-171. An anlysis of U.S. gold 
problems and some suggestions on cures by 
the chairman of the board of Morgan Guar- 
anty Trust Company. 


HOW WE CAN STOP THE FLIGHT OF 
GOLD. sy ALLAN Sprout. Think. Jan., 
1961, pp. 16-18. An analysis of gold prob- 
lems and suggestions of mitigating measures. 
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THE DOLLAR VERSUS GOLD. sy Donatp 
H. McLavucauin. The Commercial and Fi- 
nancial Chronicle. Jan. 12, 1961, p. 3+. 
The president of Homestake Mining Co. (San 
Francisco) proposes to make gold the basic 
money of the free world by devaluing it in 
proportion to the purchasing power decline 
and restoring the full gold standard. 


WAS DOLLAR FAITH LACKING UNDER 
GOLD REDEEMABILITY? sy Feuix Epcar 
WormMser. The Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle. Jan. 19, 1961, pp. 12-13. A min- 
ing industrialist criticizes proposals to do 
away with statutory gold reserves. 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE ON GOLD AND 
BALANCE OF PAYMENTS. sy Joun F. 
KENNEDY. The Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle. Feb. 9, 1961, p. 15+. President 
Kennedy’s message to Congress proposing 
higher tax rates, lowering duty-free allowance 
for tourist imports, and checks on abuses of 
“tax havens”, 


HOW EUROPE VIEWS U.S. GOLD OUT- 
FLOW. sy Jan Hasprouck. Foreign Policy 
Bulletin. Jan. 15, 1961, pp. 65-66. A report 
on how both the ordinary European and the 
European expert on financial matters see 
U.S. monetary problems. 


DOLLAR FEARS UNWARRANTED. sy 
AtrreD Hayes. The Commercial and Finan- 
cial Chronicle. Jan. 26, 1961, pp. 9-10. The 
president of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York warns against resort to gold de- 
valuation, protectionism, and exchange con- 
trols, 


DOLLAR’S FUTURE’ BRIGHT. Nation’s 
Business, Jan., 1961, pp. 32-33+-. An op- 
timistic appraisal of U.S. monetary position. 


NEW DEAL FOR THE DOLLAR? The 
Banker. Dec., 1960, pp. 779-784. An analy- 
sis of the dollar problem as the new adminis- 
tration in Washington takes over. Contrasts 
between present problems and possible solu- 
tions and those of 1933 are discussed. 


GOLD IN WORLD MONETARY AFFAIRS 
TODAY. sy Mrrmostav A. Karz. Political 
Science Quarterly. Dec., 1960, pp. 500-518. 
An over all explanation of gold problems. 


THE WORLD GOLD PICTURE. Business 
and Economic Conditions, Jan., 1961, pp. 
8-11. An explanation of gold’s role in the 
world economy with particular emphasis on 
the part Russian gold is now playing. 


MAINTAINING CANADA’S ECONOMIC 
INDEPENDENCE. sy W. E. McLavcuatin. 
Vital Speeches of the Day. Feb. 1, 1961, pp. 
252-255. The president of the Royal Bank 
of Canada, Montreal, discusses the relation- 
ships between Canadian and U.S. monetary 
problems as well as the fear in Canadian 
minds of too much U.S. investment. He sug- 
gests that the problems are not so acute as 
generally assumed and further suggests more 
Canadian savings and investment to alleviate 
the problems. 


SWISS MONEY MARKET. Barron’s. Jan. 16, 
1961, p. 9+. A study of the booming Swiss 
money market, of some of the countries and 
companies affected by Swiss banking, and of 
Swiss policies toward “hot money” and 
foreign loans. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE RAD- 
CLIFFE REPORT. sy Joun H. KAREKEN. 
The Journal of Finance. Dec., 1960, pp. 481- 
503. First a summary of the work and rec- 
ommendations of Britain’s Radcliffe Commit- 
tee and then an attempt to evaluate their 
findings. 


“GENERAL LIQUIDITY.” sy Joan Rosin- 
son. The Banker. Dec., 1960, pp. 790-795. 
An analysis of the Radcliffe Committee’s con- 
cept of liquidity rather than the supply of 
money as the centerpiece of monetary action. 


BANK LIQUIDITY AND GILT-EDGED. 
The Banker. Jan., 1961, pp. 9-14. An anal- 
ysis of present liquidity in Britain, including 
some comments on the results of the Ford 
take-over bid, 


PUT STERLING SECOND. sy ANDREW 
SuHonrieLp. The Director. Dec., 1960, pp. 
493-494. A study of Britain’s economic 


problems and some ideas for cures. 


THE RADCLIFFE VIEW OF MONETARY 
POLICY—A CANADIAN COMMENTARY. 
sy R. C. MclIvor. The Business Quarterly. 
Winter, 1960, pp. 221-226. First an outlin- 
ing of two of the crucial sections of the Rad- 
cliffe Report—the influence of monetary 
measures and the management of national 
debt—tthen an analysis of what these mean 
from a Canadian view. 


GREAT BRITAIN—THE HIDDEN DEF- 
ICIT. The Morgan Guaranty Survey. Jan., 
1961, pp. 5-6. A study of Britain’s economic 
pains. 


FUNDING AT WORK. The Banker. Feb., 
1961, pp. 84-91. An analysis of the results 
of attempts at economic control in Britain. 
A WEAPON IN THE COLD WAR? sy 
Max Carasso. Challenge. Jan., 1961, pp. 
28-30. A study of Russia’s gold hoarding 
policies and a discussion of whether Russia 
may mean to use its gold to destroy the 
value of all gold. 


INDIAN CURRENCY. sy I. M. Kapoor. 
Allahabad (India): Kitab Mahal, 1959, 229 
p. Rs 6.00 (Foreign, $1.50). In addition to 
discussing currency, the author discusses 
monetary theory, central banking policy, par- 
tition of India, rehabilitation of refugees, 
international trade, and economic planning. 


JAPAN’S PATH TO CONVERTIBILITY. sy 
SHiceTO Mryosnr. The Banker, Feb., 1961, 
pp. 119-125. An analysis of steps being taken 
to achieve convertibility of Japanese money. 
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AUSTRALIA’S DEAR MONEY EXPERI- 
MENT. sy A. D. McKee. The Banker. Jan., 
1961, pp. 31-36. An analysis of the tough 
measures taken by the Australian govern- 
ment in Nov., 1960, to restrain the domestic 
boom and strengthen the external balance. 


Communist Economic 


Relations 


TRADE WITH COMMUNIST COUNTRIES. 
By Artec NOVE AND DESMOND DONNELLY. 
N.Y.: Macmillan, 1961, 183 p. $6.00. (Pub- 
lished for the Institute of Economic Affairs) 
An analysis of trade policies of the commu- 
nist countries and a discussion of future trade 
between the United Kingdom and communist 
countries. Trading corporations and their 
commodities are listed. 


THE CHALLENGE OF COEXISTENCE: A 
STUDY OF SOVIET ECONOMIC DIPLO- 
MACY. sy Mitton Kovner. Washington: 
Public Affairs Press, 1961, 130 p. $3.25. A 
study of Soviet foreign trade and foreign pol- 
icy in substituting economic rivalry between 
East and West for revolutionary violence. 


Background 


General 


YEARBOOK, 1959. N.Y.: Columbia U. 
Press, 1960, 660 p. $12.50. (A United Na- 
tions publication) Part I gives data and de- 
scription of U.N. political, economic, legal, 
administrative, and budgetary activities; 
part II describes the work of the Internation- 
al Atomic Energy Agency. 


WORLD TRADE INFORMATION SERV- 
ICE. Foreign Commerce Weekly. Jan. 16, 
1961, pp. S-5—S-28. A catalogue of pam- 
phlets and books on almost every country of 
the world and on a variety of subjects re- 
lated to economics and commerce available 
from World Trade Information Service. 


THE WORLDMARK ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
THE NATIONS. N.Y.: Harper, 1961, 1,500 
p. $24.95. A guide to overseas industry and 
commerce, Chapters are organized by coun- 
try, including such sub topics as agriculture, 
fishing, mining, energy and power, domestic 
trade, balance of payments, banking, insur- 
ance, securities, public finance, taxation, cus- 
toms and duties, housing, education, tourism, 
and economic policy. 


BASIC FACTS AND FIGURES: INTERNA- 
TIONAL STATISTICS RELATING TO ED- 
UCATION, CULTURE, AND MASS COM- 
MUNICATION. N.Y.: Columbia U. Press, 
1960, 198 p. $3.00. A UNESCO publication. 


GLOSSARY: INTERNATIONAL ECONOM- 
IC ORGANIZATIONS AND TERMS. U.S. 
Council of the International Chamber of 
Commerce, (103 Park Ave., N.Y. 17) 30c. 
This glossary identifies major international 
organizations and terms. 





INTERNATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
ECONOMICS. N.Y.: Columbia U. Press, 
1960, 528 p. $10.50. 


INTERNATIONAL WHO’S WHO. (24th 
ed.) London: Europa, 1960, 1037 p. $22.00. 
(N.Y. dist. International Publications Serv.) 


THE ECONOMIC WORLD BALANCE. sy 
THoRKIL KRISTENSEN AND ASSOCIATES. Co- 
penhagen: Munksgaard, 1960, 377 p. Kr. 46. 
An attempt to appraise the present economic 
status of the main regions of the world and 
to forecast the likely changes for the next 
20 years. 


THE POPULATION PROBLEM: YESTER- 
DAY, TODAY, TOMORROW.sy Josern J. 
SPENGLER. The Southern Economic Journal. 
Jan., 1961, pp. 194-208. A survey of past 
and present thinking on the subject of popu- 
lation control with some predictions for the 
future. 


OUR DEVELOPING WORLD. sy L. Dvup- 
Ley StaMp. London: Faber, 1960, 195 p. 
21/. A second edition of a 1953 book, this 
reflects the rapid demographic, economic, and 
social changes in the world. 


OIL FOR THE WORLD. sy Srtewaar 
ScHACKNE AND N. D’Arcy Dnake. N.Y.: 
Harper, 1960, 140 p. $2.50. Paper, $1.75. 
A second edition of a 1950 book, this de- 
scribes the world oil industry. 


AN INTERNATIONAL COMPARISON IN 
THE TOMATO CONCENTRATE INDUS- 
TRY. sy B. Fayon. Productivity Measure- 
ment Review. Aug.-Nov., 1960, pp. 113-117. 
A comparison of costs, consumption and 
productivity in France, Israel, Italy, Tunisia 
and Yugoslavia. 


Western Hemisphere 


THE AMERICAS. Journal of International 
Affairs. #2, 1960. A full issue including 
“Latin American Economic Development: 
Some Basic Issues’”’ by Raymond F, Mikesell, 
pp. 126-139; “United States Investment in 
Latin America; Problems and Prospects” by 
David Felix, pp. 140-151; and “United 
States-Canadian Economic Relations: The 
Search for a Home-Owned Soul” by Richard 
E. Caves, pp. 175-186. 


CANADA YEAR BOOK, 1960. Ottawa: 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1804 p. $5.00 
(paper, $3.00). Official statistics on almost 
every phase of national development. 


CANADIAN ECONOMIC POLICY—A RE- 
APPRAISAL. sy Roy A. Matuews. Business 
Record. Jan., 1961, pp. 22-31. An analysis of 
problems and outlook for the Canadian 
economy. 


ANNUAL NATIONAL REVIEW, 1961. The 
Monetary Times, 1961. 192 p. paper. Many 
articles classified under Government, Indus- 
try, Finance, and Statistics. All facets of 


the Canadian economy are covered. 
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CANADA’S INDUSTRIAL WEST. sy Wat- 
TER Davisson. The Monetary Times. Jan., 
1961, pp. 18-21. An industrial report on 
Alberta, British Columbia, Saskatchewan, 
and Manitoba. 


BUSINESS PROSPECTS FOR 1961. sy 
Joun R. Kennepy. The Business Quarterly. 
Winter, 1960, pp. 203-206. A report of the 
results of The Business Quarterly’s annual 
poll of Canadian executive opinion on such 
subjects as sales, costs and profits for the 
coming year. 


BUSINESS IN 1961. Saturday Night. Jan. 7, 
1961, pp. 7-25. A group of articles review- 
ing problems and prospects of Canadian busi- 
ness. The subjects dealt with separately are: 
the stock market, labor unions, the economy, 
taxation, and interest rates. 


CANADA’S LEADING AUTHORITIES 
EVALUATE ITS ECONOMIC PROSPECTS. 
The Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 
Jan. 26, 1961, p. 14+-. A group of articles on 
the course of the money market, capital and 
consumer expenditures, housing, new devel- 
opments in oil, gas and mining industries, 
etc. The articles are brief statements of opin- 
ion and fact by various leading Canadians. 


WINTERSET IN THE CANADIAN ECON- 
OMY. sy Pear Srxman. Fortune. Jan., 
1961, pp. 94-96+. A study of Canada’s 
present economic troubles and an analysis of 
some of the proposals for solving them. 


THE COSTS OF CANADIAN BROAD- 
CASTING. ny GraHAM Spry. Queens Quar- 
terly. Winter, 1961, pp. 503-513. A summary 
of costs of TV and radio sets and programs 
and a criticism of their value to the public. 


DECENTRALIZATION OF URBAN PEO- 
PLES AND MANUFACTURING ACTIVITY 
IN CANADA. By Davin W. Starter. The 
Canadian Journal of Economics and Political 
Science. Feb., 1961, pp. 72-84. A study of 
attempts to decentralize manufacturing activ- 
ities in Canada and a comparison with the 
U.S. experience. 


1961 CONSTRUCTION REPORT. The 
Monetary Times. Jan., 1961, pp. 25-51. A 
group of articles on the Canadian construc- 
tion industry, 


BIG STEEL GETS JUMP IN CANADIAN 
ORE RACE. Business Week. Jan. 28, 1961, 
pp. 62-78. An account of the progress of the 
development of Quebec iron ore deposits. 


BUSINESS REPORT ON QUEBEC. The 
Monetary Times. Dec., 1960, pp. 43-76. A 
group of articles on the economy of the 
province. 


THE BRITISH WEST INDIES: THE 
SEARCH FOR SELF-GOVERNMENT. sy 
Moriey Ayearst. N.Y.: New York Univer- 
sity Press, 1960, 258 p. $5.00. A study of 
the political development of the West Indies. 


THE ECONOMIC CRISIS IN’ LATIN 
AMERCA. Commercio Exterior de Mexico. 
Feb., 1961, pp. 3-4. A rather disheartening 
survey of economic growth in the area where 
it appears that 1960 showed an actual decline 
in available foodstuffs and consumer goods 
in relation to population growth, relative to 
previous years. Some suggestions are made 
for counteracting this trend, 


LATIN AMERICA: ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
AND APPREHENSIONS. sy Joun H. Ap- 
LER. SAIS Review. Winter, 1961, pp. 9-15. 
An analysis of what Latin America can real- 
istically hope to achieve in the way of eco- 
nomic development, in comparison with the 
accomplishments of European countries, and 
of what part the U.S. can play in this 
achievement. 


HIGHWAYS IN LATIN AMERICA. Latin- 
American Business Highlights. Fourth Quar- 
ter, 1960, pp. 7-9. A report on new and 
projected highways, economic costs and 
profits from these roads, and increasing use 
of roads. 


HOW A SOUND LAND PROGRAM CAN 
RAISE LIVING STANDARDS IN LATIN 
AMERICA. Report of the Committee on 
Land Utilization, United States Inter-Ameri- 
can Council (15 Park Row, New York 38, 
N.Y.) 1960, 13 p. A survey of present at- 
tempts at land reform in Latin America, 
some history of such attempts in the past, 
recommendations for carrying out an intelli- 
gent and effective program in the future, and 
suggestions of how U.S. can help. 


UNITED STATES AND SOVIET RELA- 
TIONS WITH UNDERDEVELOPED COUN- 
TRIES: LATIN AMERICA: A CASE STUDY. 
By Currrorp FRANK OwEN. Inter-American 
Economic Affairs. Winter, 1960, pp. 85-116. 
A country by country survey of Soviet and 
U.S. activities in Latin America. 


IT IS NOT TOO LATE IN LATIN AMER- 
ICA. sy J. Peter Grace. (Office of Presi- 
dent, W. R. Grace & Co., 7 Hanover Sq., 
N.Y.) 62 p. Free. Addressed to the business 
community in the United States, this pam- 
phlet discusses the problems of Latin Amer- 
ica and suggests some ways in which U.S. 
business should and can help solve them. 


SPECIAL REPORT. I: SOUTH AMERICA. 
py Wit1t1aAM B. HumMMer. Bankers Monthly. 
Feb. 15, 1961, pp. 48-56. A survey of eco- 
nomic growth and economic problems, espe- 
cially of policies or economic stabilization 
programs, The survey is based on interviews 
with leading bankers in Rio de Janeiro, Sao 
Paulo, and Buenos Aires. 


ARGENTINA’S FOREIGN TRADE. Foreign 
Trade, Jan. 28, 1961, pp. 10-12. Facts and 
figures on Argentina’s trade throughout the 
world and, in particular, with Canada. Some 
discussion of the problems posed for traders 
with Argentina because of the country’s eco- 
nomic woes. 
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ARGENTINA. Rundt’s Market Reports. Jan. 
12, 1961, 42 p. A study of the political, 
economic, and business scene in Argentina. 


ARGENTINA MAKES SOUND PROGRESS. 
By C. S. Bisserr. Foreign Trade. Dec. 17, 
1960, pp. 20-28. An economic survey. 


BRAZIL. Rundt’s Market Reports. Feb. 10, 
1961, 49 p. Brazil’s economic situation, as 
it is today and may develop under the 
Quadros administration is analyzed in some 
detail. 


CHILE’S TEN-YEAR PLAN OFFERS 
SOUND BASIS FOR FREE ENTERPRISE. 
By Leon Zextpis M. Export Trade. Mar. 6, 
1961, pp. $4-35+. A summary of the op- 
portunities for exporters and foreign investors 
in Chile. Many figures on the goals of the 
Chilean 10-year economic development plan. 


MEXICO, 1960: FACTS, FIGURES, 
TRENDS. Banco Nacional de Comercio Ex- 
terior, §.A. (V. Carranza, No. 32, Mexico 1, 
D.F.) 1960, 366 p. Descriptive material and 
data on all aspects of Mexican economy. 
The main sections are: Background, The 
Mexican Economy, Foreign Trade and Bal- 
ance of Payments, Directories. Many maps 
and pictures. 


PRICE CHANGES IN MEXICO. Review of 
the Economic Situation of Mexico. Nov., 
1960, pp. 3-4. A statistical report on price 
trends in Mexico, including some figures on 
currency depreciation in Mexico and other 
Latin American countries. 


MEXICO’S ECONOMIC GROWTH: SUC- 
CESS OF DIVERSIFIED DEVELOPMENT. 
By Davin H. SHELTON. The Southwestern 
Social Science Quarterly. Dec., 1960, pp. 
804-809. An economic history and an anal- 
ysis of current conditions. 


WHERE THE PESOS GO IN BULLFIGHT- 
ING. Business Week. Jan. 21, 1961, pp. 130- 
140. A study of bull fighting, bull fight pro- 
motion, and bull raising as business enter- 
prises in Mexico. 


PROBLEMS FACED BY THE ELECTRIC 
POWER INDUSTRY. Commercio Exterior 
de Mexico. Feb., 1961, pp. 5-6. The prob- 
lems facing the nationalized Mexican elec- 
trical industry in bringing electricity to rural 
as well as urban areas are described. 


MEXICAN TEXTILE INDUSTRY. Commer- 
cio Exterior. Jan., 1961, p. 54+. An industry 
description. 


Europe 


CURRENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 
IN EUROPE. Economic Bulletin for Europe. 
Nov., 1960, pp. 1-24. A group of articles: 
“Economic Hesitance in the United States”; 
“Steady Expansion in Western Europe”; “The 
External Trade and Payments of Western 





Europe and the United States”; 


“Policies 
and Prospects in Western Europe”. Many 
statistics. 


FINLAND: A SURVEY, 1957-1960. The 
World Today. Jan., 1961, pp. 12-24. An 
economic and political review. 


REPORT ON U.S. TRADE MISSION TO 
FRANCE. Foreign Commerce Weekly. Jan. 
80, 1961, pp. 2-9+. A group of articles. 
Included are: “U.S. Interest in France 
Heightened by Upsurge in Country’s Indus- 
try” by Harold J. Heck; “Resurgence of 
French Economy Brings New Problems in 
its Wake” by Leonard A. Wasselle; “Outlook 
for More U.S. Trade in France Excellent” by 
J. Wade Dunaway; ‘Foreign Trade Sparks 
Expansion in French Economy.” 


IMPROVING FRENCH ECONOMY. France 
Actuelle. Jan. 15, 1961, pp. 1-6. A summary 
of the Rueff-Armand report on the current 
economic state of France and plans for fu- 
ture improvements in military service, edu- 
cation, increasing employee supply; stream- 
lining the government, modifying rent con- 
trols; improving transport, and changing 
farm output and distribution. 


FRENCH STEEL. sy Rospertr A. GILBEat. 
Barron’s. Feb, 13, 1961, p. 9+. A report on 
a modernizing industry, 


BERLIN. Commerce in Germany. Dec. 1, 
1960, pp. 11-18. A group of articles. One 
is: “American Investors and American Buy- 
ers—Berlin Attracts Them Both” in which 
many figures are given on U.S. investments, 
Berlin industrial sales, and the labor market. 


THE SHAPING OF POSTWAR GERMANY. 
BY Epcar McInnis, RicHarp HIscocks, AND 
Rosert SPENCER. N.Y.: Praeger, 1961, 195 
p. $4.00. A study of the political, economic 
and moral rebirth of Germany. 


GERMANY’S 100 LARGEST INDUSTRIAL 
FIRMS. German American Trade News. (666 
Fifth Ave., N.Y. 19) I: Jan., 1961, pp. 18- 
15. A listing in order of the product, sales, 
and numbers of employees of Germany’s 100 
biggest firms, A comparison is made with the 
largest firms in the U.S. 


GERMAN AGRICULTURE: HOW PRO- 
DUCTION WILL AFFECT IMPORTS. sy 
W. J. O’Connor. Foreign Trade. Jan, 14, 
1961, pp. 4-7. A Survey of Germany’s 
booming agricultural industry. 


ITALY: MEMBER OF THE EUROPEAN 
ECONOMIC COMMUNITY. sy B.C. LEMKE. 
Business Topics. Winter, 1961, pp. 47-57. 
An economic study of Italy, looking at the 
nation as a place for increased foreign in- 
vestment, 


RECESSIONS IN ITALY DURING THE 
LAST FIFTEEN YEARS. sy GastToNnEe 
Miconi. Review of the E ic Conditi 
in Italy. Nov., 1960, pp. 579-593. Many 
Statistics. 
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REGIONAL STRUCTURE OF ITALIAN 
ECONOMY. IV: NORTHEASTERN ITALY, 
THE PO REGION WITH A PREVALENTLY 
AGRICULTURAL ECONOMY: THE “TRE 
VENEZIE” AND EMILIA. sy FeErprinanpo 
MILonE. Review of the Economic Conditions 
in Italy. Nov., 1960, pp. 602-630. An eco- 
nomic study of one region of Italy. 


GROTTOLE PROTESTS AGAIN. By E. A. 
Bayne. American Universities Field Staff 
Report Service, Dec. 1, 1960, 16 p. An 
analysis of why a Southern Italian village 
elected a communist majority despite a dec- 
ade of regional economic development. 


NETHERLANDS IRON AND STEEL IN- 
DUSTRY. sy N. RreMeyer. Foreign Trade. 
Feb. 11, 1961, pp. 25-26. An industry study. 


NORWAY’S FAMILIES: TRENDS, PROB- 
LEMS, PROGRAMS. sy Tuomas D. E tor, 
ARTHUR HILLMAN AND OTHERS. Philadelphia: 
U. of Pennsylvania Press, 1960, 485 p. $8.00. 
Study of many aspects of families in Norway. 


PERSPECTIVE OF SPAIN. The Atlantic 
Monthly, Jan., 1961, pp. 71-134. A group 
of articles, stories, and poems on _ various 
aspects of Spanish life and culture. One, 
“After Franco, What?” by Dinisio Ridruejo, 
pp. 81-86, covers the Franco years and at- 
tempts to visualize the economic and _polit- 
ical future of the country. 


THE ECONOMIC BACKGROUND TO IN- 
VESTMENT. sy H. B. Rose. N.Y.: Colum- 
bia U. Press, 1960, 661 p. $7.50. British 
finance and economic policy. 


EXPORTS—WHOSE MOVE NEXT? sy 
REGINALD MAULDING. Report of Speeches. 
The Institute of Directors Anrual Confer- 
ence, Oct., 1960, pp. 56-63. (5 Belgrave 
Sq., London SW 1, Engiand) An analysis 
of Britain’s export position. 


EXPORT CREDITS—WHERE BRITAIN 
LAGS. sy Pauw Bareavu. The Banker. Dec., 
1960, pp. 795-798. The causes of Britain’s 
export gap are explored as are some of the 
proposals for overcoming it. 


A FORECAST OF BRITISH AND AMERI- 
CAN PRICES DURING THE NEXT 40 
YEARS. sy Joun A. Couurns The Financial 
Analysts Journal. Jan.-Feb., 1961, pp. 55-58. 
An economist with Aluminum Limited of 
Montreal predicts prices on major commodi- 
ties in UK and USA up to 2000. He gives 
as bases for his predictions long term trends 
in foreign trade, new products and processes, 
and changes in ways of living. 


A COMPARISON OF INDUSTRIAL CON- 
CENTRATION IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND BRITAIN. sy W. GEorrREY SHEP- 
HERD. The Review of Economics and Statis- 
tics. Feb., 1961, pp. 70-75. Many compara- 
tive figures are given along with an analysis 
of the differences and the reasons behind 
them. 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN YEARBOOK, 
1961. The American Chamber of Commerce 
(75 Brook St., London W. 1, England) 1961, 
676 p. $4.10. (49th ed.) The larger part is 
devoted to a directory of British and U.S. 
firms, giving subsidiaries, agents and repre- 
sentatives of each in the other country. 
Also, there are articles on English law for 
Americans and American law for Britons, 
including taxation, patents, and company 
law. Data on passport, currency, etc. 


THE CONSTRUCTIONAL INDUSTRY. 
Far East Trade. Jan., 1961, Special Supple- 
ment, 8 p. A survey of structure, operations, 
research, trends, financing of the British con- 
struction industry. 


THE BIGGEST NAMES IN BRITISH IN- 
DUSTRY. The Director. Feb., 1961, pp. 
286-287. A summary of a British Board of 
Trade league table of the assets of 1900 
British companies for the year 1957. 


ENGLISH RURAL LIFE: VILLAGE ACTIV- 
ITIES, ORGANIZATIONS AND INSTITU- 
TIONS. sy H. E. Bracy. New York: Hu- 
manities Press, 1960, 272 p. $6.00. A study 
of many facets of life in an English village. 


OLD SALTS OR YOUNG LOVERS. The 
Director. Feb., 1961, pp. 267-269. A sur- 
vey of the cigarette industry in Britain. 


THE ECONOMICS OF SHIPBUILDING IN 
THE UNITED KINGDOM. sy Joun R. 
Parkinson. N.Y.: Cambridge U. Press, 1960, 
227 p. $7.50. (A publication of the Depart- 
ment of Social and Economic Research, U. 
of Glasgow. ) 


THE INDUSTRY THAT FATHER CHRIST- 
MAS FORGOT. sy Micnaet SHanxs. The 
Director. Feb. 1961, pp. 260-264. A study 
of Britain’s furniture industry. 


A SOCIAL GEOGRAPHY OF BELFAST. 
BY Emrys Jones. N.Y.: Oxford, 1960, 299 p. 
$5.60. An examination of the geographic, 
social, and economic aspects of life in Bel- 
fast and a survey of the distribution of so- 
cial elements in different districts of the city. 


Africa 


THE AFRICAN ECONOMY. East African 
Trade and Industry. Oct., 1960, pp. 44-49. 
Liberia, The Niger Republic, Cameroon Re- 
public; Nov., 1960, pp. 44-45-+-. Nigeria, 
Mozambique, Upper Volta. 


ALGERIA: REBELLION AND REVOLU- 
TION. sy Joan GuueEspre. N.Y.: Praeger, 
1961, 208 p. $6.75. A discussion of Algerian 
nationalism, based on interviews with people 
on both sides of the struggle. 


EAST AFRICA. sy ANTHONY Darsy. New 
Commonwealth. I: THE TANGLED WEB. 
Feb., 1961, pp. 74-78. II: Mar., 1961, pp. 
144-147. An examination of the individual 
problems of Tanganyika, Uganda, and Kenya. 
Part II considers the prospects for federation. 
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THE REPUBLIC OF THE CONGO. 32 p.; 
THE REPUBLIC OF CHAD, 32 p.; THE 
REPUBLIC OF SENEGAL, 32 p.; THE 
REPUBLIC OF THE IVORY COAST, 33 p.; 
THE REPUBLIC OF DAHOMEY, 33 p.; 
THE CENTRAL AFRICAN REPUBLIC, 28 
p. Ambassade de France (972 Fifth Ave., 
N.Y.). Free. Pamphlets covering the history, 
geography, economy and people of former 
French colonies. Figures and photographs. 


CONTEMPORARY AFRICA. __ Bisheshwar 
Prasad, ed. N.Y.: Taplinger, 1960, 133 p. 
$3.75. Discussions of European-African rela- 
tions, African traditions, national movements, 
democracies, and social change. 


MALARIA ERADICATION—A HUMAN 
PROBLEM. sy R. MANSELL PROTHERO. 
West Africa. I: Feb. 11, 1961, p. 156; II: 
Feb. 18, 1961, p. 175. A study of attempts 
at malaria eradication in some areas of 
Africa. Maps show areas of infestation and 
treated areas. 


ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF POLITICAL IN- 
TERDEPENDENCE IN AFRICA. sy S. 
HERBERT FRANKEL. East African Trade and 
Industry. Nov., 1960, pp. 61-63; Dec., 1960, 
p. 338+. A study of how the African nations 
may be expected to survive as economic en- 
tities. (Reprinted from International Affairs, 
Oct., 1960, organ of the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs. ) 


PROFILES OF AFRICAN LEADERS. sy 
THoMas Patrick MELApy. N.Y.: Macmillan, 
1961, 186 p. $4.95. Descriptions and life 
stories of Haile Selassie of Ethiopia, V. S. 
Tubman of Liberia, Leopold-Sedar Senghor 
of Senegal, Sekou Toure of Guinea, Felix 
Houphouet of the Ivory Coast, Kwame 
Nkrumah of Nigeria, Alhaji Sir Abubakar 
of Nigeria, Tom Mboya of Kenya, and Julius 
Nyerere of Tanganyika. 


KWAME NKRUMAH AND THE FUTURE 
OF AFRICA. sy Joun Puuwuirs. N.Y.: Prae- 
ger, 1961, 272 p. $5.50. Both a study of the 
character of Ghana’s prime minister and an 
estimate of what he may be able to do in 
shaping the future of Africa. 


THE “OTHER CAMEROONS”. sy VicrTor 
T. Le Vine. Africa Report. Feb., 1961, pp. 
5-6+. An economic and political history of 
the British Cameroons which are faced with 
the decision of joining either Nigeria or 
Cameroun. 


CENTRAL AFRICAN EMERGENCY. sy 
Ciype SANGER. N.Y.: International Publica- 
tions Service, 1960, 342 p. $7.50. A history 
of the Central African Federation and an 
analysis of white-black relations there. 


REGIONAL INTERESTS vs. NATIONAL 
NEEDS. sy MiLprep anp Epwarp Mancvs. 
Challenge. Jan., 1961, pp. 10-12. A study 
of the cohesive versus the splintering ten- 
dencies of the Congo states, and a discussion 
of what breaking up the country into several 
states would mean economically. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN THE 
REPUBLIC OF THE CONGO. International 
Financial News Survey. Feb. 24, 1961, pp. 
1-2. Economic problems such as unemploy- 
ment, inflation, declining gold reserves, and 
shortages of skilled personnel and of certain 
raw materials are described. 


KENYA’S RISING EXPORT TRADE. sy 
K. W. S. McKenzie. European-Atlantic Re- 
view. Jan.-Feb., 1961, pp. 30-34. A survey 
of what Kenya exports and to whom. Sep- 
arate tables of figures are devoted to the 
area’s trade with EFTA and EEC countries. 


MALIAN PLANNER. West Africa. Dec. 10, 
1960, p. 1889. Partly a word portrait of the 
new planning chief of Mali and partly a 
description of and analysis of his economic 
plans for his country’s growth. 


DIPLOMATIC PRESS DIRECTORY OF 
THE FEDERATION OF NIGERIA, 1960. 
London: Diplomatic Press & Publishing Serv- 
ice, 1961, 212 p. $7.50. (N.Y.: Interna- 
tional Publications Service) Much data on 
trade, industry, and economy of the country. 
A biographical section is included. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF EUROPE IN 
NIGERIA’S GROWING TRADE. sy Mat- 
LAM ZaNNA Boxcar DircHarma, European- 
Atlantic Review. Jan.-Feb., 1961, pp. 35-38. 
A survey of Nigeria’s exports and imports 
and some discussion of the country’s trade 
policies. 


THE SUPPLY OF BANK MONEY IN NI- 
GERIA. spy CHarites V. Brown, Jn. The 
Banker’s Magazine. I: Nov., 1960, pp. 801- 
310. II: Dec., 1960, pp. 397-402. An ac- 
counting of the money now available in 
Nigeria and a study of the ability and will- 
ingness of Nigerian banks to create money. 


INSIDE NIGERIA. International Advertiser. 
Jan., 1961, p. 7+. A report on economic 
progress in a new nation. Most of the in- 
formation is on new industries. 


REFORMING NIGERIA’S LAND. sy J. H. 
Smitru. West Africa. Jan. 28, 1961, p. 99, 
& Feb. 4, 1961, p. 128. A study of Nigeria’s 
land distribution problems now and in the 
future. 


THE NEW NIGERIAN ELITE. sy Hucn 
H. anp MaBEL M. SMyrtue. Stanford: Stan- 
ford U. Press, 1960, 196 p. $5.00. A descrip- 
tion and analysis of the characters and back- 
grounds of the new Nigerian leaders. The 
study is based upon field research and docu- 
mentary materials. 


BEATING TSETSE IN NORTHERN RHO- 
DESIA. sy ELrmaspetn BALNEAVES. New 
Commonwealth. Jan., 1961, pp. 33-35. A 
report on new efforts prompted by the 
Karibe Dam development and_ difficulties 
still to be overcome. 


NYASALAND: THE ECONOMICS OF FED- 
ERATION. sy ARTHUR HAZLEWOOD AND 
P. D. Henperson. Oxford: Blackwell, 1960, 
91 p. 10/6. A study of the economic effects 
of federation in Nyasaland. 
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RACE AND POLITICS: PARTNERSHIP IN 
THE FEDERATION OF RHODESIA AND 
NYASALAND. sy Epwarp M. Cuzco. N.Y.: 
Oxford, 1960, 280 p. $4.80. A discussion of 
the racial conflicts of the country and a study 
of the differing cultures of white and black 
Africans on which these conflicts are based. 


THE TWO NATIONS: ASPECTS OF THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF RACE RELATIONS 
IN THE RHODESIAS AND NYASALAND. 
syY Ricnarp Gray. N.Y.: Oxford, 1960, 373 
p. $6.75. Land policy, labor relations, and 
industrialization are covered for the years 
1918-1953. 


WEST AFRICA IN EVOLUTION. sy Lzo- 
POLD SEDAR SENGHOR. Foreign Affairs. Jan., 
1961, pp. 240-246. The president of the Re- 
public of Senegal di the p t and 
future of the African states in the French 
community. 





KOSSOH TOWN BOY. sy Rosert WELLEs- 
LEY Corre. N.Y.: Cambridge U. Press, 1960, 
190 p. $2.75. An account of his boyhood in 
Freetown, Sierra Leone, by an African of 
the middle class. 


SPANISH GUINEA—PROFILE OF AN 
AFRICAN ENIGMA. By SANFORD BERMAN. 
Africa Report. Jan., 1961, pp. 3-4. A de- 
scription of a colony apparently becoming 
more and more closely tied to its mother 
country. 


TANGANYIKA AND INTERNATIONAL 
TRUSTEESHIP. sy T. G. Curpzero. N.Y.: 
Oxford, 1961, 134 p. $5.60. A study of the 
main political and constitutional developments 
of the country placed against the background 
of geography, history, economics, and the 
people. 


BUILDING A NEW TUNISIA. sy CHartes 
F. Gatiacuer. American Universities Field 
Staff Report Service. Jan. 30, 1961, 19 p. 
A survey of the probl of h g, invest- 
ment and economic development and how the 
government is attacking them. 





CAN SOUTH AFRICA SURVIVE? sy Jan 
W. Haak. Vital Speeches of the Day. Jan. 
15, 1961, pp. 200-206. A speech by a mem- 
ber of parliament from the Union of South 
Africa before the Economic Club of Detroit 
and questions and answers following the 
speech. The speaker covers the economic, 
political, and racial problems of his country 
and shows the progress being made in each 
area, 


CAPE WINES WIN EXPORT MARKETS. 
spy M. R. M. Date. Foreign Trade. Jan. 28, 
1961, pp. 19-21. The wine business of 
Union of South Africa and its place in for- 
eign trade described. 


The Communist Bloc 


CURRENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 
IN EUROPE. Economic Bulletin for Europe. 
Nov., 1960, pp. 25-49. A group of articles: 
“Industrial Production in Eastern Europe 
and the Soviet Union”; “Farm Organization 
and Agricultural Output in Eastern Europe 
and the Soviet Union”; “Investment and Con- 
sumption in Eastern Europe and the Soviet 
Union”. 


CENTRAL PLANNING IN CZECHOSLO- 
VAKIA: ORGANIZATION FOR GROWTH 
IN A MATURE ECONOMY. sy Jan M. 
MicHau,. Stanford: Stanford U. Press, 1960, 
274 p. $5.75. A statistical study of Czecho- 
slovakia in its years under communism, com- 
paring its economic progress with that of 
some highly industrialized western countries 
and with that of some less developed coun- 
tries under communism, 


CHINA: ITS PEOPLE, ITS SOCIETY, ITS 
CULTURE. sy Cuanc-Tu Ho AND OTHERS. 
(Hsiao Hsia, ed.) New Haven: Human Re- 
lations Area Files Press, 1960, 610 p. $10.00. 
Much factual and interpretive material on 
many aspects of life in China today. 


RED CHINA’S FOOD CRISIS. sy ALBERT 
RAVENHOLT. American Universities Field 
Staff Report Service. Jan., 1961, 138 p. The 
errors of planning and natural calamities 
which have crippled China’s agriculture. 


STRATEGIC DEVELOPMENT IN SIN- 
KIANG. sy A. R. Frevp. Foreign Affairs. 
Jan., 1961, pp. 312-318. The new factories, 
railroads, and highways of Sinkiang are de- 
scribed, and the strategic value of the area 
to China and the Soviet Union is discussed. 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE EAST GER- 
MAN ECONOMY. sy Wotrcanc F. SrTot- 
PER AND Kart W. RosxamMp. Cambridge: 
Harvard U. Press, 1960, 470 p. $10.00. A 
description of the East German economy and 
and a comparison between its industrial and 
economic achievements with those of West 
Germany. 


RUMANIA. Foreign Trade. Feb. 11, 1961, 
pp. 2-5. Two articles. One gives brief statis- 
tics on Rumania’s economy, especially her 
trade with Canada, The other describes the 
country, especially as a market for Canadian 
goods, in some detail. 


INSIDE THE SOVIET ECONOMY. Satur- 
day Review. (25 W. 45th St., N.Y. 36) Jan. 
21, 1961, pp. 21-42. A group of articles 
adapted from off-the-record talks presented 
to the annual meeting of the Committee for 
Economic Development. Included are; “Plan- 
ning, Backbone of a Nation” by Gregory 
Grossman; “The Rise of Technology” by 


Herbert Stein; ‘“‘Industry’s Problems and 
Prospects” by George Terborgh; “The 
USSR’s Organization Man’ by Floyd A. 


Bond; “The Labor Force—Who Does What?” 
by Leon Herman; “Human Capital—a Grow- 
ing Asset” by T. W. Schultz; “Storm Signals 
for the West” by Hans Heymann, 
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THE YUGOSLAV ECONOMIC SYSTEM 
AND INSTRUMENTS OF YUGOSLAV 
ECONOMIC POLICY: A NOTE. sy C. Dvu- 
PONT AND F. A. G. Keesinc. Staff Papers. 
Nov., 1960, pp. 77-84. A description of the 
Yugoslav economic system and an analysis 
of how it works, 


The Middle East 


OXFORD REGIONAL ECONOMIC ATLAS: 
THE MIDDLE EAST AND NORTH 
AFRICA. N.Y.: Oxford, 1960, 135 p. $10.00. 
(paper, $5.95). The second in a new series 
of regional economic atlases. 


THE MIDDLE EAST. Social Education. 
Jan., 1961, pp. 7-58. The whole issue is 
devoted to articles on the area. Among the 
subjects discussed are: ‘“The Middle East and 
World Tension” by Herbert Finer; ‘“Geogra- 
phy of the Middle East” by Douglas D. 
Crary; “The Rise and Progress of Middle 
Eastern Nationalism” by C. Ernest Dawn; 
“The Economics of the Middle East” by 
Joachim O. Ronall; “The Middle East in Fer- 
ment” by Emil Lengyel; “Religion in the 
Middle East’ by John S. Badeau; ‘“‘Murals 
of the Middle East in Our Minds” by Leon- 
ard S. Kenworthy. 


LAND FOR THE FELLAHIN, XIII: LAND 
TENURE AND LAND USE IN THE MID- 
DLE EAST. sy RayMonp E,. Crist. The 
American Journal of Economics and Sociol- 
ogy. Jan., 1961, pp. 115-126. The last of a 
long series of articles on land use in various 
Middle Eastern countries. 


ISRAEL’S DEVELOPMENT: PAST ACCOM- 
PLISHMENTS AND FUTURE PROBLEMS. 
By Ricuarp A. EASTERLIN. Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Economics. Feb., 1961, pp. 63-86. 
The actual economic accomplishments of Is- 
rael thus far, the part played in those accom- 
plishments by the highly educated and trained 
early immigrants, and the problems and ac- 
complishments that may be expected for the 
future are discussed. 


ISRAEL’S INDUSTRY. The Israel Export & 
Trade Journal. Jan., 1961, pp. 1-62. Full 
issue reviewing status of agriculture, min- 
erals, chemicals, plastics, metals, electrical 
products, construction, aircraft, science, tex- 
tiles, diamond cutting, rubber and commerce, 


AGRICULTURE AND FOODSTUFFS. The 
Israel Export & Trade Journal, Feb., 1961, 
pp. 11-36. Full issue, mainly about citrus 
industry with some review of agricultural 
machinery, vegetables, sheep & poultry. 


THE ISRAEL EXPORT ANNUAL, 1961. 
Israel Export and Trade Journal. 61 p. Arti- 
cles giving description, pictures, and data on 
Israel’s industry and trade in several fields. 


TURKEY. sy Georrrey L. Lewis. N.Y.: 
Praeger, 1960, 226 p. $6.00. A revised edi- 
tion of a book in the Nations of the Modem 
World series. 





The Far East 


STUDIES ON ASIA, 1960. Robert K. Sakai, 
ed. Lincoln: U. of Nebraska Press, 1960, 97 
p. $4.00; paper, $3.00. A selection of papers 
given at the 8th Conference on Asian Affairs, 
U. of Illinois, 1959, 


SOUTHEAST ASIA IN FERMENT. Current 
History. Mar., 1961, pp. 129-177. The whole 
issue is devoted to problems of Southeast 
Asia. Separate articles deal with the Philip- 
pines, India, Laos, Pakistan, Cambodia, and 
Tibet. Another is on the U.S. program for 
Southern Asia, 


POSTWAR DEVELOPMENTS IN SOUTH- 
EAST ASIA. sy Joun T. Everett, Jr. The 
Southwestern Social Science Quarterly. An- 
nual Meeting Number, 1960, pp. 259-267. 
A discussion of the problems and achieve- 
ments in political, social, and economic fields 
in the new Southeast Asian countries, 


KASHMIR. sy S. C. Witey. Canadian Geo- 
graphical Journal. Jan., 1961, pp. 22-31. A 
geographic and economic study, 


INDIA AND THE WEST. sy Barsara 
Warp. N.Y.: W. W. Norton, 1961, 256 p. 
$4.50. A description of India’s progress in 
working out its economic and political salva- 
tion and an analysis of what her success or 
failure may mean to the West. What the 
West can do to help such countries is also 
analyzed. 


INDUSTRIAL ENTREPRENEURSHIP IN 
MADRAS STATE. sy JAMes J. BERNA. 
N.Y.: Asia Publishing House, 1961, 239 p. 
$6.50. Studies of 52 manufacturing firms 
employing between 50 and 250 workers lo- 
cated in and around Madras City and Coim- 
batore, India, 


STUDENT UNREST IN INDIA. sy G. S. 
Buarcaca. Eastern World. Feb., 1961, pp. 
14-15. A description of India’s universities 
and of the attitudes they help foster among 
students. 


INDIA REVISITED. The Economist. Jan. 28, 
1961, pp. 342-350. An optimistic view of 
economic progress, 


UNEMPLOYMENT, FULL EMPLOYMENT 
AND INDIA. sy Nasacopat Das. Bombay: 
Asia Publishing House, 1960, Rs. 8.00. (3rd 
rev. ed.) Many statistics on India’s employ- 
ment problems and some suggested solutions. 


ECONOMIC WELFARE OF THE INDIVID- 
UAL CULTIVATOR AND COOPERATIVE 
FARMNG. sy K. S. Rao. Economic Review. 
Nov. 22, 1961, pp. 15-17. Many figures 
showing comparative results for individual 
and cooperative farming ventures in India. 


INDIA’S THIRD PLAN. By Pavut BareEav. 
The Banker. Feb., 1961, pp. 92-97. A report 
on how India’s Second Plan has worked out 
and a discussion of the expectations of the 
Third Plan, 
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INDIA ON THE EVE OF ITS THIRD 
PLAN. sy Barspara Warp Jackson. Foreign 
Affairs. Jan., 1961, pp. 259-278. A progress 
report on productivity and other factors in the 
Indian economy and an analysis of some of 
the problems the country is going to have 
to solve. 


FINANCING INDIA’S THIRD PLAN. By 
Ropney H. Mitzs, Jr. Far Eastern Survey. 
Nov., 1960, pp. 161-169. How India expects 
to finance her third plan through domestic 
outlay and outside aid is described. Some 
figures. 


INDONESIA’S NEW DEVELOPMENT 
PLAN. sy Justus M. VAN pvER Knozr. East- 
ern World. Feb., 1961, pp. 28-30+. A de- 
cription of the plan and an analysis of how 
it may be expected to work out. 


THE ECOLOGY OF INDONESIAN CITIES. 
By NaTHAN Keyritz. The American Journal 
of Sociology. Jan., 1961, pp. 348-354. An 
exploration of the make up of Indonesian 
cities and of their relationship to the whole 
economy of the country. 


THE BASIC FOOD CROPS OF JAVA AND 
MADURA. sy Don C, Bennett. Economic 
Geography. Jan., 1961, pp. 75-87. A study 
of what kinds of crops and what quantities 
of them are raised in different areas of Java 
and Madura. Maps. Statistics. 


JAPAN. Rundt’s Market Reports. Feb. 23, 
1961, 52 p. Up to date figures on popula- 
tion, area, currency, world trade, monetary, 
banking, and fiscal arrangements, production 
and development, foreign investments in 
Japan, Japanese ventures abroad, and the do- 
mestic scene. An attempt is made to appraise 
the Japanese character and to appraise the 
country as a place for foreign investment. 


JAPAN. sy Maserty E. Deninc. N.Y.: 
Praeger, 1961, 263 p. $5.85. One of the 
Nations of the Modern World Series. The 
period dealt with is chiefly that after 1945. 


THE ROLE OF COMPETITIVENESS IN 
JAPAN’S EXPORT PERFORMANCE, 1954- 
1958. sy P. R. Nanvexar. Staff Papers. Nov., 
1960, pp. 85-99. An attempt to measure the 
degree of competitiveness and the effective- 
ness of it in the rise in Japan’s exports. 


SAVINGS IN THE ECONOMIC GROWTH 
OF POSTWAR JAPAN. Economic Bulletin 
for Asia and the Far East. Sept., 1960, pp. 
1-42. Personal, corporate, and government 
savings and the part they have played in the 
development of postwar Japan. Many figures. 


PAPERS ON NATIONAL INCOME AND 
ALLIED TOPICS. V. K. R. V. Rao, ed. 
N.Y.: Taplinger, 1961, 298 p. $8.25. A 

y of r h on national income in 





India. 


MONETARY POLICY OF THE RESERVE 
BANK OF INDIA. sy Cuunitat B. MERTA. 
Economic Review. Nov. 22, 1960, pp. 29-32. 
India’s reserve policies are described and 
compared with those of some other nations. 


MALAYA — AN ASIAN DEMOCRACY 
THAT WORKS. sy Savut K. Papover. For- 
eign Policy Bulletin. Feb. 1, 1961, pp. 77- 
79. An economic and political study. 


PAKISTAN. Rundt’s Market Reports. Jan. 2, 
1961, 29 p. A geography of the country as 
it is now, a history of its development since 
independence, a study of its trade picture 
(especially of the part U.S. exports may 
play), and its economic problems and 
achievements. 


THE PHILIPPINES. Rundt’s Market Reports. 
Jan. 24, 1961, 31 p. A market survey includ- 
ing much material on trade, production and 
development, foreign investment, and mone- 
tary and fiscal outlook. Also geographic and 
social background material, 


PHILIPPINES MAKES HEADWAY. sy R. H. 
Gayner. Foreign Trade. Dec. 31, 1960, pp. 
2-4. An economic survey. 


UPPER NANKIN STREET, SINGAPORE. sy 
BARRINGTON Kaye. Singapore: U. of Malaya 
Press, 1960, 439 p. $8.00. (N.Y. dist. Ox- 
ford) A sociological study of Chinese families 
in a crowded city area, 


THE LAND AND PEOPLE OF THAILAND. 
sy F. K. Exexu. N.Y.: Macmillan, 1961, 
$1.50. 


THE NATIONAL INCOME. Review. Nov., 
1960, pp. 8-12. Figures and analysis of 
national income in Australia, 


AN AUSTRALIAN PERSPECTIVE. sy Rar- 
MOND M. CRAWFORD. Madison: U. of Wis- 
consin Press, 1960, 82 p. $4.00; paper. 
$1.50. The author, an Australian, gave these 
lectures at the University of Wisconsin to 
show the history of his country, to give a 
picture of its present and to assess its future 
growth, 


IMMIGRANTS IN AUSTRALIA: A DEM- 
OGRAPHIC SURVEY BASED UPON THE 
1954 CENSUS. sy Jerry ZuBRZYCKI AND 
Nancy Kusxre. N.Y.: Cambridge, 1960, 118 
p $10.50. (A publication of the Australian 
National University.) 


AUSTRALIA: MEN THROUGH MOUN- 
TAINS. sy ALEX MITCHELL. The Rotarian. 
Mar., 1961, pp. 10-13+-. A word and picture 
description of the Snowy Mountains scheme 
which will bring water, now wasted, to pro- 
vide irrigation and power to the country. 
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